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DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. until he seemed scarcely to know what he 
' 


BY DUTTON COOK, 


AUTEOR oF “ YOUNG MR, NIGHTINGALE,” ** HOBSON’S 
cuoics,” &c, &c, 


— 
THE CONFESSION OF DORIS, 
THE PORTRAIT. 


BOOK It. 
CHAPTER XVIL 

Mr. LeveridGe was engaged upon a por- 
trait of his “affianced bride,” as Miss 
Leveridge was now fond of calling me. 
She had proposed, indeed, that .I should 
be represented in bridal veil, white satin, 
and orange blossoms ; but that I had reso- 
lutely opposed, and Mr. Leveridge had 
not favoured the project. ‘My Doris 
must not look like a figure in a fashion- 
book,” he had said. So I was to be very 
simply arrayed, while a certain fanciful 
character was, nevertheless, to be given to 
the picture. It was not to look like a 
“common portrait,” Mr. Leveridge de- 
clared. There was to be what he called 
“a poetical background.” I was to be 
seen emerging from a dark grove, 
brightened by star-like myrtle blossoms ; 
a ganze scarf was to curve or float in the 
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Yet, as I understood, 
the picture was really to be like me. 

The first sketch was made in Powis- 
place. But the artist complained of the 
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| upon my shoulders. 
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air; my hair was to fall in a tangled mass | 











was saying, or whether he was saying any- 
thing or nothing. I was forgotten. I 
watched him as he moved to and fro in 


obtain better views of his work—now ply- 
ing boldly a large brush, now with one of 
delicate size bent upon dexterously tender 
| touches, until I grew weary, dispirited, 
and, at times, extremely drowsy. 

Still the studio wasa changeofscene. I 
/escaped for awhile from Powis-place and 





| Miss Leveridge. At first she made faint | 


offers to accompany me, influenced by the 
thought, perhaps, that, under the circum- 
| stances, I needed the protection of a 


that her services were not required. In- 
deed, I declined them very distinctly. 

Mr. Leveridge laid stress upon my visits : 
| describing them as signal compliments to 
his art, and to himself. He received me 
_with a sort of fervid politeness, was most 
| tender in his treatment of me; he re- 
| warded me for my patience with pretty 
| baskets of fruit or bouquets of flowers; he 
| spoke hopefully of the portrait. 

M. Riel did not appear. I had not seen 
him now for some weeks. Was he still 


one of Mr. Leveridge’s assistants? Iknew | 
not. I will own that I wished to know; | 


yet I could not bring myself to question 


front of the canvas—swaying his head to | 


duenna. Butshe was well content, I think, | 
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a disadvantage. So the canvas was re-| It wasasultry afternoon. I felt fatigued, }! 
| moved to the river-side studio. | oppressed, by the heat of the weather, by }, 
| I confess that the visits to the studio the overpowering scent of the flowers Mr. |) 
| were pleasant enough, although I found | Leveridge had bestowed on meso profusely. 

} sitting” rather an irksome occupation. | I fell asleep. I remember in a confused | 
Mr. Leveridge was apt to be very silent | way the dull tapping sound, like weak J; 
while he worked. He might begin in| beats upon a mufiled drum, of Mr. Leve- I 
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| light; and it was clear that he worked at | Mr. Leveridge upon the subject. 
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a talkative mood, but presently he would | ridge’s brush upon the strained canvas of 
become more and more sparing of speech, | my picture. 
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Then came a blank. I awoke with a 
start. For a moment all was confusion. 
When consciousness returned, and I could 
distinctly note things about me, I found 
that Mr. Leveridge was absent from the 
studio. His place in front of the portrait 
was occupied by——M. Riel ! 

He was studying the picture with very | 
intent eyes. He looked very pale and thin ; | 
he wore an air of ill-health} and physical 
suffering. There was a deep frown mark- 
ing his forehead; his slender, nervous 
hand moved tremulously about his mous- 
tache. 

“M. Riel,” I said, softly. 
and turned towards me. 

‘Pardon me if I have disturbed you, 
Miss Doris.” 

“Where is Mr. Leveridge? 
know ?” 

“He was compelled to leave the studio 
for a few minutes. One of his patrons 
called, the Duke of Southernwood. He left 
his painting, of course, to wait upon the 
duke. I took advantage of his absence to 
enter.” 

“ You are ill, M. Riel? ” 

“T thank you. I am never very well, 
and of late I have suffered a good deal. 
Bat I disturb you; you were sleeping so | 
calmly, so happily, a moment ago; and | 
you formed so exquisite a picture. ButI/| 
desired to see this portrait Mr. Leveridge | 
has been painting of you; no, that’s not 
true,” he added, ina lowertone. ‘I longed | 
to see you. Oh, if you knew how I have | 
longed to see you, Miss Doris!” 

There was something conveying a sense 
of passion but half subdued, in the tremor 
of his voice, in the quivering expression of 
his face. He seemed to control himself 
with great difficulty. I had never seen 
him so moved before. 

‘You like the portrait?” I said. 

“T like it? 1 thinklit detestable, exe- 
crable. The prefessor, he is an artist of 
skill, of experience, of genius, if you will, 
but he cannot paint your portrait. You 
do not like it yourself ? ” 

“T have scarcely been allowed to look 
at it. Mr. Leveridge was anxious I should 


He started 


Do you 
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trievably bad picture. I long to slash it 
to ribbons with my knife.” 

“M. Riel!” 

“ Have no fear; I will not injure it, nor 
you; though you have been very cruel to 
me, Miss Doris.” 

“T have been cruel to you, M. Riel? 
How? When?” 

“Well, well, we will not speak of that 
now. It is too late, too late. Let us 
speak of the picture. Well, it is bright 
of colour, let us grant that. It is boldly 
painted, with coarse breadth and resolute 
execution. The professor’s hand is firm 
as ever; but his sense of refinement, 
of the delicacies of expression, of the 
sentiment that should give character and 
value and elevation to a work of art, 
this seems lost to him. In truth he is 
ceasing to be an artist ; heis fast becoming 
a mere painter. He should not attempt 
your portrait. He cannot rise to that 
height; he has grovelled too long. Let 
him keep to his capering fauns and grin- 
ning satyrs, to his goddesses from Totten- 
ham-court-road, and his nymphs from the 
New-cut; success of a sort is assured 
to him there. But here, it is failure 
and humiliation that he is preparing for 
himself. This picture is an artistic crime, 
for it is-vulgar. And yet you sat for it; 
it affects to be your portrait! The pro- 
fessor is losing his senses.” 

“T own I do not like it,” Isaid. In 
truth the painting seemed to me very much 
what M. Riel had described it to be—a 
garish, showy, and rather coarse perform- 
ance. 

“You cannot like it, for it is a libel, an 
outrage upon yourself. And yet, what is 
it to me? you will ask. I have no right 
to say such things. I forget myself. I 
owe too much to the professor. I owe too 
much to you, Miss Doris. Yet, if I might 
speak——” 

“T don’t understand you, M. Riel.” 

“Tf I had the right, or dared assume the 
right to speak, I would ask, why have you 
done this thing, Doris? I may call you 
Doris for this once ? ” 

*‘ Tf you will, you may,” I said, scarcely 


not see it until it approached completion. | knowing what I said. 


He feared I should not be just to the un- | 
finished picture. And it is difficult, of | 
course, to judge of a work of art in an | 
early stage of its existence.” | 

“Sometimes. But not in this case. | 
This is a failure from beginning to end ; | 
can never be a good picture; it can 
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never be anything but a hopelessly, irre- should not address you in this way. 


** Why have you done this thing, Doris?” 
“* What thing, M. Riel ? ” 
“What thing? You have given your- 


self to the professor; you have promised 
to become his wife.” 


“Well?” 
“ No, it is not well. I know—I know I 
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know I have no right to speak on the sub- 
ject but that your beauty gives me, your 
worth, your excellence, yes, and this other 
right—the right that is mine because of 
my love for you.” 

“ Your love for me!” 

“You have known it. You must have 
known it—for it could not, it cannot be 
questioned.” 

“M. Riel, what are you saying? In- 
deed, I knew nothing of this. You have 
been to me always so cold, so distant, so 
silent ; it is impossible to believe that you 
have really cared for me.” 

“T have seemed cold and distant? Ah 
well,” he said, with a strange smile, “ per- 
haps it was because I tried to starve you 
into surrender. But that’s folly. It was 
because I dared not to do otherwise. It 
was best for your sake and for mine. I 
loved you—but to tell you so was to risk 
your displeasure. I dreaded lest a word 
from my lips should break the spell; I 
knew that a whisper might dissolve the 
enchantment, which brought me happiness 
for the moment. For it was happiness to 
love you, even though my love might be 
unknown, unsanctioned, unrequited. It 
was happiness to be near you, to see you, 
to listen to you—or even to dream of you, 
and adore you from a distance.” 

“M. Riel,” I cried, endeavouring to stay 
his further speech—for I perceived the 
imprudence and the wrongfulness of our 
interview, seeing the strange turn it had 
taken. But it was difficult to restrain 
the passionate volubility with which he 
spoke. And, I own, a certain longing pos- 
sessed me to listen to him to the end; his 
words stirred unexpected echoes in the 
recesses of my heart, and I found myself 
trembling with sympathetic excitement. 

“Do not question my love,” he cried ; 
“it was yours absolutely. You were my 
idol—I bowed at your feet. I was con- 
tent in that I was permitted to worship 
you. How could I think that you could 
descend from your pedestal to the low 
depth of his level—that you would consent 
to become the wife of this dotard pro- 
fessor! Shame on you, Doris!” 

“ Be just to him,” I said. 








“Yes, of course, it is treason to speak 
against him. Well,” he added with a/| 
laugh, “that is nothing after all. I am 
accustomed to talk treason ; it is almost | 
the occupation of my life. 
worthy to be your husband—I will say no 
more than that, for indeed I feel his kind- 
nesses pressing against my mouth when I | 


wold open it to revile him. Still, this 
should not be your fate, Doris—to sink 
into the wife of this declining painter—at 
no time in his life could he have merited 
the boon you would bestow upon him now, 
in his age and his decrepitude. But again 
I forget how he has served me, and that he 
is your betrothed husband. Must this thing 
be, Doris? It is dreadful to think of.” 

“You forget yourself, M. Riel. You 
censure my conduct without understanding 
it, and again I say that I did not ‘-now of 
your love.” 

“If you had known it, Doris, would you 
have acted differently ? ” 

I could not answer. I tried to turn 
from him; but some spell seemed to bind 
me to the place I occupied. 

* Ah, Doris, in this consists your cruelty 
to me, that you have listened to him, that 
you have consented to become his wife, 
that you have sold yourself to him for his 
gold. It is to me something incredible, 
monstrous, horrible, that you could descend 
to this. You were my idol; I have bent 
before you as before a shrine. If you had 
but remained worthy of my love, of my 
devotion, I had been content. It was not 
so much that I asked. I only wanted you 
to be yourself, pure, good, beautiful always. 
It seemed to me impossible that you could 
be mercenary, heartless, cruel; that yon 
could be bought for a price, such as this old 
man was prepared to pay. What am I to 
think now? You tell meI should not say 
such things. I should not indeed ; for it 
wounds. me to utter them, far more than 
it wounds you to hear them. It breaks 
my heart to speak to you like this. But 
why have you given me cause—why have 
you given me cause?” 

He had yielded to a wild excitement; 
his voice throbbed and broke; he looked 
at me with plaintive, piteous eyes; his out- 
stretched hands trembled and twitched con- 
vulsively. He had thrown away the English 
composure, the severe self-restraint, he 
usually affected. His bearing, his method 
of speaking, were now thoroughly French. 
There was even a decided increase of 
foreign accent in his speech. 

“You say you love me, M. Riel. Yet 

ou can speak to me like this!” 

** Because I love you, Doris. 
be my excuse.” 

“Too late, too late!” I said in a low 


Let that 


But—he is not | tone. 


“T should have spoken sooner, is that 
what you mean? Ah, if I had dared; 
and the words have been on my lips a 
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score of times—it seemed to me that you| ‘‘ You love me?” 

could almost see them there. But—my/| “I love you.” 

love! It was all I had to give, and I He kissed me again and again. Then, 
gave it. I loved you, Doris, and you did| with a light, noiseless step he left the 
not, you would not know it. Whatcould J | studio by one door, as Mr. Leveridge 
expect? You knew the poverty, the misery | entered by the other. 

of my way of life. You had surveyedthis| “Iam sorry to have been so long. But 
with your own eyes—not unkindly. I do/| the duke came—and he is the veriest of 
not say that. No, no, there was real pity | old gossips. There was no getting rid of 
in your eyes—I know it well—when you| him. But he’s bought my Venus disarm- 
sought me out in Soho, and it was with | ing Cupid, at my own price. I call thata 
true kindness you came to me. But you | good morning’s work.” 

saw then what [ was (if youhad not seen it| ‘* Who has been here?” he asked sud- 
completely before)—an exile, a political | denly. 
offender hunted from my own country,a| ‘ M. Riel.” 
conspirator, a refugee, living—one can| It was best I thought to tell him the 
scarce say how—now by doing this, now | truth so far. 

that, a drudge in a studio for the sake of | “I thought I heard voices. And my 
buying bread. If I had spoken to you of | palette’s been moved. I left it on that 
my love, you would have thought me|chair. Poor Riel! I don’t know whether 
mad.” I shall be able to make anything of Riel. 

* Not so, M. Riel.” He works very well—but in such an un- 

“You would have looked surprised, | certain, intermittent way. And his health 
startled—as well you might be—and then | is not very good, I think.” 
you would have thanked me, pitied me, told | It was clear that he had no suspicion of 
me to end my dream, that what I had hoped | what had happened. 
for could never be; and so have gone your| “And now for half an hour more of the 
way, and left me to my misery and my | picture, Doris, and. then we’ll finish work 
despair. There could be no end but that. | for to-day. Your head a little more to the 
I had no future to offer you. I could not | right, please. Not quite so much. Thank 
ask you to share my fate. How could I| you. That’s better. That will do very 
ask you to give me your love?” nicely.” 

“You do not know me, after all, 
M. Riel.” 

I was much moved by the passion of his| I uaAve not spared myself in this con- 
words, by the plaintive tones of his voice. | fession; certainly, I have not tried to spare 
I felt that my eyes were filling with tears. | myself. Nor do I now seek to urge any- 
And I knew for the first time, or I began | thing in excuse of myself. I am fully 
to know, that Paul Riel was dearer to me | sensible that I am open to severe censure ; 
than I had believed possible. I was greatly | I plead guilty to cowardice, falsehood, and 
troubled. My head grew giddy, and the| treachery. Only those placed as I was 
things about me seemed to lose firmness of | placed, or who can fully imagine them- 





CHAPTER XVIII. MY MADNESS. 





outline, and to assume uncertain forms. selves so placed, can in any degree under- 
“T do not know you, Doris; ah, you| stand my feelings on the subject, or feel 
mean that you love me!” the slightest sympathy with my failings. 
He had thrown himself at my feet, and | I know what I onght to have done; but I 
was covering my hand with kisses. | could not do it. 
** You love me, Doris, you love me!” It was impossible for me, or so I per- 
*I could not answer him. suaded myself, to go to Mr. Leveridge and 
“Hush! There is a footstep.” to tell him plainly, in so many words, that 


“Mr. Leveridge is returning. Let me | our engagement, which had been brought 
go,” I said. For he was pressing me to | about almost as a matter of accident, 


his heart. must now be ended and annulled—that I 
“ Promise one thing.” | could not, and would not, marry him. It 
“What is it? Let me go.” | was not that I dreaded his reproaches on 


* You will not marry this man? ” | the score of fickleness and irresolution; I 
*T will not marry him. Now please let | felt, indeed I knew, that he would not 


me go.” | reproach me. But I shrank from inflicting 
“One thing more, Doris.” )upon him what I was assured would be 
h, please don’t.” acute pain. And, indeed, it would have 
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been very hard to inform him that the 
shipwreck of his hopes and of his hap- 
piness was imminent—was certain to 
occur. So I allowed him to drift on to the 
rocks, to discover his misfortune—for so 
he would count it—as best he might, or 
when it had really come to pass. 

I saw Paul Riel frequently. Concealing 
from everyone the fact of our inter- 
views, we met usually by appointment at 
the National Gallery, in front of the 
Bacchus and Ariadne of Titian. I corre- 
sponded with him furtively. It was agreed 
between us that our love should be kept 
secret. I was conscious of the perfidy of 
this; and yet I must own that my clan- 
destine meetings, and correspondence with 
Paul Riel, were to me the source of extreme 
happiness. 

In truth, I had not known that I loved 
him. Knowledge of that love came upon 
me as asudden revelation. Does a woman’s 
love always wake into life, and take form 
and substance in so instantaneous a way, 
upon her becoming conscious, or her being 
assured, that she is loved? Until he spoke 
of his love for me, I did not know that 
there was love in my heart for him. If, 
sometimes, I had suspected the state of 
my feelings in regard to him, I had shrunk 
back from such thoughts. I had sought 
to repress them; I had turned, as it were, 
a deaf ear to them. But, now, it was as 
the opening of a flood-gate—my love 
flowed forth, freely avowed, an irrepres- 
sible and overwhelming torrent. 

It was infatuation; it was madness. 
Paul Riel was all in all to me. I seemed 
to move, and breathe, and live only in ac- 
cordance with his volition. I was his 
abject slave. 

He had besought me to fly with him. 
I had consented, while conscious of my 
rashness, my error, in doing so; while 
foreseeing, in great part, the trouble, the 
misery, I was preparing for myself. It 
was enough for me that the proposal came 
from him; to question its wisdom, its 
propriety, its prudence, was not then pos- 
sible tome. Had he asked of me some- 
thing ten times more foolish, I believe I 
should have done it; I have so poor an 
opinion of my condition of mind at the 
time of which I am writing. 

If I despise myself for my folly, I hate 
myself for my wickedness—for the system 
of shameful duplicity I so long main- 
tained ; for I suffered it to be understood 
that I was pledged to marry Mr. Leveridge. 
In Powis-place I was for ever being re- 





minded by Miss Leveridge that I was 
about to become her sister-in-law, and I 
was besought to address her by her 
christian-name of Deborah. I wore the 
engaged-ring Mr. Leveridge had given me; 
he came to see me very frequently ; he was 
for ever bringing me presents—earrings, 
and bracelets, and necklaces, costly and 
exquisitely beautiful, and yet how worth- 
less and odious they seemed to me! He 
treated me with exceeding kindness; he 
seemed quite devoted to me, in a tender, 
reverential way. I was very thankful to 
him for his forbearance. When he kissed 
me, it was upon my forehead or my hand. 
He was more like a very fond indulgent 
father than a lover. 

He was most tolerant of my temper, 
whieh did not exhibit itself to advantage. 
I tried to keep watch and ward over 
myself: but I was ill, and wearied, and 
worried. Petulant words would escape 
me; frowns came upon my face, and my 
voice acquired a strange sharpness of tone. 
I hated myself at times; I had no love for 
anyone but Paul. My situation disgusted 
me. Miss Leveridge looked at me occa- 
sionally with alarmed, surprised eyes. 
Was poor Dick’s happiness to be at the 
mercy of such a vixen? she probably 
asked herself. 

Sometimes I was in hopes that Mr. 
Leveridge would for himself perceive the 
unwisdom of his project of marriage— 
would take offence at my caprices and 
querulousness, and forthwith terminate 
an engagement that never should have 
been entered into. He must have known, 
if he had not known before, that hap- 
piness could not result from such a 
union as ours; that I was as unsuited 
to be his wife as he was unsuited to be my 
husband. 

But no; he was blind to my faults, 
though heaven knows they were manifest 
and numerous enough. The infatuation 
of his love for me was as absolute as the 
infatuation of my love for Paul Riel. He 
would not be offended with me. All that 
I did was right. Everything I said was 
wise. In his eyes I was perfection 
simply. I despised him for the fatuity of 
his fondness, the while I pitied him be- 
cause of the cruel falsity of which he was 
the victim. 

The arrangements for my marriage pro- 
ceeded. The house was becoming strewed 
with millinery and finery I was to wear as 
a wife. No date had been fixed for the 
ceremony. I was resolute in deferring 
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this, in avoiding ail question of it as much 
as possible. Thereupon I was credited 
with a maidenly coyness, to which, in 
truth, I could scarcely lay claim. 

At last I told Paul I could endure it no 
longer. I grew sick and wan with shame. 
I must make an end of the degrading farce, 
in which I had been playing so prominent 
a part. Paul agreed that the time had 
come for action. He had been waiting, he 
said, only until he could obtain payment 
of a certain sum of money due to him on 
account of a picture painted for the Hon. 
Pierce Plumer, a patron of the fine arts, 
who was apt to be dilatory in rewarding 
the artists he affected to benefit. 

I had given no hint to Nick or to Basil 
of the mad step I purposed taking. 

I left Powis-place one morning at a very 
early hour, but it was in the summer time, 
and the sun was already up and shining 
brightly. The servants had not yet risen ; 
Miss Leveridge was sleeping soundly. I 
passed down the staircase as noiselessly as 
I could, carrying only a small leather bag. 
I closed the street door after me, a little 
dismayed at the unavoidable noise, and 
the click of the lock which rendered return 
impossible. But I did not contemplate 
return. I was rejoiced at the thought of 
quitting Powis-placefor ever. I trembled 
all over with excitement. Indeed I was 
painfully agitated. 

It was pleasant to feel the fresh morning 
breeze fanning my hot cheeks. There was 
something exhilarating in the brightness 
and sweetness of the air. As yet smoke 
did not canopy the streets; and the out- 
lines and angles of the houses were sharply 
defined in the clear light still tinged with 
the golden orange of sunrise. All the 
familiar objects of the dreary neighbour- 
hood acquired a new and more cheery 
aspect, seen under the conditions of early 
morning. 

Ihad but alittle way to go; to pass along 
by the top of Queen-square, and then 
through the paved court that leads into 
Southampton-row. There Paul was to 
meet me. 

I was not likely to meet anyone save 
perhaps a flower-girl or a milk-woman. I 
was too early, even for the little liveried 
old man who preserved order in Queen- 
square. Some workmen passed along, 
walking briskly, on their way to the scene 
of their daily labours. They took no note 
of me. The public-house in the court had 
not yet opened its doors. 

Stay, who was this apj roacling ? Some- 





one I knew, and who clearly recognised 
me. There was no escaping him. 

It was Junius Grisdale. How unfortu- 
nate! What had brought the old man out 
soearly? He took off his hat and made 
me an old-fashioned bow; there seemed 
something of irony in his obsequiousness 
under the circumstances. I scanned his 
sad, lined, worn old face. No; some sur- 
prise there might be at his meeting me, 
but there was no suspicion. 

“Good morning, Miss Doris. You are 
up with the lark; you look as fresh as the 
morning, as bright as the flowers. Ah, if 
Lucius were here he would know so much 
better what to say, for he’s a poet in his 
way, is Lucius. He would liken you to 
Aurora, mounting her chariot, opening 
with her rosy fingers the portals of the 
east; Aurora, the forerunner of the sun, 
dispersing the stars and putting to flight 
Night and Sleep, and so on; something 
very pretty and appropriate; yes, and 
classical—a subject, indeed, such as Mr. 
Leveridge would like to paint. How is 
Mr. Leveridge, by-the-bye ? ” 

“He is quite well, thank you; that is, I 
believe so, I hope so.” 

“You hope so, of course. For he’s to 
be your husband. To think of that now! 
He’s to carry you off as Pluto carried off 
Proserpine while she was gathering flowers. 
Another classical subject. There’s an 
opera, you know, by Winter, that deals 
with the story of Proserpine. Let me see, 
you are an artist, I think?” 

“Yes; I am ont early to make some 
sketches.” 

“ Ah!” he said, rather incredulously, as 
he glanced at my black leather bag. How 
could I have told such a stupid story ! 

“T’ve been to Covent-garden Market. 
It’s Lina’s birthday; that brought me 
out. I wanted some flowers for her, the 


best and freshest I could get. She likes 
nothing so muchas flowers. Ialways give 
her some on her birthday. Sie says I 


could not give her a nicer present. And 
that’s fortunate, you see; for I am poor 
and flowers are cheap at this time of the 
year; one can buy quite a large bunch 
for a few pence, although, if they were ten 
times dearer than they are, I should con- 
trive to get some for Lina’s birthday. 
Shall I give her your love?” 

“Yes; pleasedo. And wish her, for me, 
many happy returns of theday. Tell her I 
hope she may be happy, very happy, always. 
I wish I had known it was her birthday. 
I wish I had a present to send her.” 
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“My dear, she’ll be well content with 
your love. I'll be sure to give your mes- 
sage. Presents are very nice, but love is 
best of all. You're not unhappy yourself, 
are you?” 

‘‘No; why should you think so, Mr. 
Grisdale ? ” 

“Oh, nothing, for no reason. It was just 
a passing thought that occurred to me. 
Bat it was absurd, of course. I shall see 
Basil to-night, yes, and Nick too very 
likely. Have youany message for them ? ” 

“No; no message, thank you; only my 
love.” 

“You're quite sure? only your love; 
just so. I'll be sure to give it them: 
Your love ; and you’re not unhappy—that’s 
entirely my mistake. And you're going 
sketching. Well, well, I mustn’t detain 
you, and I'll say good-bye. So good-bye, 
Miss Doris, and take care of yourself, and 
God bless you.” 

We parted, the old man bowing again 
ceremoniously; then he walked away 
quickly with Lina’s birthday-bouqnuet in 
his hand. A moment after I had turned 
into Southampton-row. Paul was waiting 
for me. 

We interchanged hurried, eager greet- 
ings. Then Paul called a caband we drove 
off. 

What hadI done? Ihad surrendered my 
life and happiness into Paul Riel’s keeping. 





UNINTENDED BLAZES OF 
TRIUMPH. 

Tue recent frightful catastrophe at the 
Brooklyn Theatre, NewYork, wherein many 
hundreds of persons were burnt or crushed 
to death, or overwhelmed with rubbish 
from beneath which they could not be 
extricated till life was extinct, calls 
to mind the many disasters to which 
theatres and opera-houses have been ex- 
posed, similar in character, though less 
appalling in the loss of life. Why such 
buildings are so much in peril of these 
calamities well deserves attention; but, 
before offering a few remarks on the sub- 
ject, it may be useful to furnish proof 
of the frequency of these visitations in the 
past. 

Of the destruction of foreign theatres 
by fire, we have, of course, not so much 
available testimony as in regard to those of 
our own country; but among the examples 
have been those of the Munich New Court 
Theatre in 1823; the Paris Opera House 
in 1838, when M. Severini was killed while 





attempting to escape from the fourth 
storey of the building; the Berlin Opera 
House in 1843; the Carlsruhe Grand 
Ducal Theatre in 1847, when more than 
a hundred persons were gverwhelmed in 
the falling ruins, and thirty lives lost; 
Niblo’s Theatre at New York in 1872; 
the old Paris Opera House in 1873, and, 
worst of all, the Brooklyn Theatre only a 
few weeks ago. Among the theatres de- 
stroyed by fire in our own provincial towns 
may be enumerated those of Glasgow and 
Ramsgate in the same year; Manchestera 
little over thirty years ago; Hull about 
sixteen or eighteen years ago, and again 
later; Bath soon afterwards; Glasgow a 
second and a third time; Edinburgh more 
recently, twice ; Cheltenham, Sheffield, &c. 

But it is the metropolis, with its more 
immediate surroundings, that supplies the 
most instructive list of theatre-fires. As 
far back as the reign of James the First, 
the historically-famous Globe Theatre at 
Bankside was burnt. Ben Jonson was pre- 
sent, as well as a brilliant assemblage of 
more wealthy but less-gifted people. Sir 
Henry Wotton, in a letter written a few days 
afterwards, gave a curious account of this 
fire and its origin. The King’s Players, as 
the performers at that theatre were called, 
brought out a new piece relating to some 
of the events in the reign of Henry the 
Kighth, with more than usual pomp and 
glitter. “Now King Henry making a 
mask at Cardinal Wolsey’s house, and 
certain cannons being shot off at the entry, 
some of the paper or other stuff wherewith 
one of them was stopped, did light on the 
thatch; where being thought at first but 
an idle smoke, and their eyes more atten- 
tive to the show, it kindled inwardly and 
ran round like a train, consuming, within 
less than an hour, the whole house to the 
very ground. This was the fatal period 
of that virtuous fabric, wherein yet nothing 
did perish but wood and straw, and a few 
forsaken cloaks; only one man had his 
breeches set on fire, that perhaps had 
broiled him, if he had not, by the benefit 
of a provident wit, put it out with bottle 
ale.” In the time of Charles the Second, 
the Duke’s Theatre in Dorset-gardens was 
burnt down; as was also the first Drury- 
lane Theatre, known as the Cockpit, in 
reference to an amusement of which we 
in these days know very little; it was re- 
built from the design of no less a man than 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

When we advance to the next following 
century, there were of course more nume- 
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rous cases of theatre-destruction by fire; 
but only three of them need be mentioned 
here. The King’s Theatre, the forerunner 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, just now resus- 
citated as an opera-house, was burned down 
eighty-eight yearsago. Three years after- 
wards occurred a fire at the Pantheon in 
Oxford-street—a structure which, in its 
various forms, has gone through the sin- 
gular vicissitudes of a concert-room, a 
theatre, a fancy bazaar, and now a wine- 
merchant's stores. Shortly before the 
close of the century, the famous and 
favourite Astley’s Circus was destroyed 
by fire, with great loss of property of 
various kinds. 

Scarcely had the present century com- 
menced, when Astley’s was burnt down a 
second time. Then came a more serious 
conflagration, that of Covent-garden 
Theatre in 1808. On a September morn- 
ing in that year, some time before day- 
break, the building was found to be in 
flames. Subsequent enquiries led to a 
belief that, during the previous evening’s 
performances, the wadding of a gun fired in 
one of the scenes of Pizarro had become 
lodged in or among some of the scenery, 
where it produced a smouldering fire 
which afterwards burst out into flame. 
The whole interior of the house was de- 
stroyed in three or four hours. Nearly all 
the scenery, wardrobe, musical and dra- 
matic library, and properties, became a 
prey to the flames. The account-books 
and cash-box were rescued by Mr. Hughes, 
the treasurer. Fire-engines arrived, but 
there was very little water to supply them. 
The roof fell in; burning pieces of wood 
were blown with a strong wind towards 
the south-east; and the roof of Drury-lane 
Theatre was watched by men, told off to 
remove any of the brands that might 
alight thereon. A strong body of firemen 
broke open the great door of Covent- 
garden Theatre under the piazza, and 
having introduced one of their engines, 
directed a stream of water towards the 
galleries. While thus engaged, the burn- 
ing roof of the corridor fell upon them, 
and buried them and several other persons 
who had rushed in to render assistance. 
When a clear opening could be made, the 
mangled bodies of dead and dying appeared 
among the rubbish; eleven dead bodies 
were carried to the churchyard of St. Paul, 
Covent-garden, and the wounded to various 
hospitals. The fine organ, left as a legacy 
to the theatre by Handel, and estimated to 
be worth one thousand guineas, was de- 








stroyed. So also was a violin of rare 
merit and price, belonging to Mr. Wade, 
leader of the band; he had taken it home 
with him every night for three years, but 
had unfortunately neglected to do so on 
this criticalevening. Mr. Munden’s ward- 
robe, which had cost him three hundred 
pounds, was sacrificed; as were Miss 
Bolton’s jewels. The property was not 
insured to one-fourth of its value, inso- 
much that the loss to owners, lessees, per- 
formers, &c., was very heavy. Mr. Taylor 
generously offered the use of the King’s 
Theatre to Mr. Harris and the Covent- 
garden company, in order that they might 
carry on their performances during the 
rebuilding of the destroyed edifice. 

The burning of Drury-lane Theatre in 
the year next following was still more 
memorable in its character, on account of 
the almost unprecedented body of flame 
which attracted all London; though hap- 
pily less sad in regard to the sacrifice of 
human life. On one evening in February, 
fire was discovered near the lobby in 
Brydges-street. It being a Friday in Lent, 
when there was no performance, only four 
or five persons were in the house; these 
were speedily on the alert. The whole 
building was full of smoke; and in half 
an hour a vast body of flame shot up. By 
a fatality which often attends these occur- 
rences, there was scarcely any water in the 
reservoir on the roof; fire-engines were of 
little avail. The main structure was not 
brick partitioned with timber, but timber 
ribs filled in with brick ; an admired piece 
of carpentry, butaspeedy prey to the flames. 
The roof fell within an hour of the discovery 
of the fire. Almost the only articles saved 
were the treasurer’s account-books and a 
bureau in Mrs. Jordan’s dressing-room. 
Bodies of foot-guards, horse-guards, and 
volunteers arrived to keep order in the 
neighbouring streets. Sheridan was in 
the House of Commons at the time; a 
considerate proposal was made to adjourn, 
but he preferred to leave the House quietly, 
and go to witness the later stages of a 
catastrophe by which he was sure to be a 
heavy loser. The property was only in 
part insured. The loss to the performers 
was twofold—the destruction of nearly 
everything they possessed in the theatre, 
and the lapse of professional employment 
for a long time afterwards. 

As years rolled on, gradual additions 
appeared in the list of London theatres 
destroyed by fire—the Royalty, the Lyceum, 
Astley’s for a third time. The last was a 
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serious calamity ; for Mr. and Mrs. Ducrow 
nearly lost their lives in the act of es- 
caping, and the destruction of theatre, 
properties, trained animals, &c., was so 
complete that Dacrow’s loss was estimated 
at thirty thousand pounds. The Garrick 
Theatre fell a victim to a piece of burning 
wadding, the result of a performance of 
the Battle of Waterloo. A much more 
sad calamity occurred about the same 
time; not a theatre on fire, but a loss 
of life occasioned by one of the contin- 
gencies of theatre-routine. We speak of 
the death of Miss Clara Webster, a dancer 
in high favour with the public. It was 
about thirty-two years ago when the Re- 
volt of the Harem was being performed at 
Drury-lane Theatre, that this hapless lady, 
as a principal performer in the piece, 
suddenly discovered that her dress had 
caught fire by coming in contact with 
one of the gas-jets. Terrified screams 
arose; a stage-carpenter strove to ex- 
tinguish the flames, but too late, and 
poor Miss Webster died in agony three 
days afterwards. This disaster is notice- 
able, because it was one of those that sug- 
gested the adoption, or at any rate, the 
recommendation of precautions, to which 
we shall have occasion to advert presently. 

We need not dwell at any length on the 
fate of other theatres, cut short in their 
fortunes by flames. The Olympic was 
among the number, but happily under 
circumstances which arrested a possible 
catastrophe of a much more serious cha- 
racter, for the stage-manager discovered the 
fire just as the performers were preparing 
for their evening’s duties. The Rosemary 
Branch was not a theatre in the usual 
sense; but when a fire occurred there, 
about thirty-four years ago, seven trained 
horses and eleven dogs were destroyed. 
The Pavilion was consumed in 1856. 
A much more serious calamity was the 
burning of Covent-garden Theatre in the 
same year. On all sides this wasa subject 
of vexation. Mr. Gye let the theatre (at 
‘a time when not wanted for operatic per- 
formances) to Mr. Anderson the conjurer, 
the self-styled Wizard of the North. A 
pantomime was produced, with a fairly 
successful result; and Mr. Anderson de- 
cided to wind up his enterprise with a 
two-days’ entertainment of extraordinary 
‘character, comprising opera, drama, pan- 


tomime, burletta, melodrama, and bal 
masqué. Mr. Gye, though at first un- 


willing, permitted this, being on the 
‘Continent at the time, and not aware 





how the details were carried out. Well 
would it have been if he had forbidden the 
bal masqué. At four or five in the morning 
the theatre had become a scene of disorder. 
Mr. Anderson gave a signal to the band to 
wind up with the National Anthem, when 
flames were seen to issue from the floor of 
the carpenters’ workshop. The few re- 
maining maskers, in a condition ill-fitted 
for steady collectedness, rushed precipi- 
tately to the various entrances; several 
were trampled on, and some carried out 
fainting. “There was something hideous,” 
said a chronicler of the calamity, “in this 
sudden change from mad revelry to ghastly 
fear; already the rush of air towards the 
roof had fanned the fire into brighter light 
and fiercer energy; the musicians leaped 
up from their seats and fled, many with- 
out saving their cherished instruments.” 
No lives were lost, but the greater part 
of the theatre was reduced to a heap of 
ruins. The veteran Braham had three re- 
markable associations with Covent-garden 
Theatre ; he made his début there in 1787, 
witnessed the destruction of that building 
in 1808, and just lived to see the burning 
of the next structure in 1856. 

Next came the fire at St. Martin’s Hall, 
now a theatre, but at that time a concert- 
room under the management of Mr. 
Hullah, who was a heavy loser by the 
calamity. And then that of the Surrey 
Music Hall, not at the time used as a place 
of entertainment, but (if we remember 
rightly) as a chapel under Mr. Spurgeon: 
the event is chiefly remarkable for the 
number of lives lost, consequent on the 
giving way of a staircase down which the 
congregation rushed. Then the Surrey 
Theatre, then the Standard; then two 
music-halls in succession. A portion of 
the Crystal Palace also suffered severely 
in 1866. Her Majesty’s fell a prey to 
the flames in 1869, when Mdlle. Titiens 
lost jewellery to the value of a thou- 
sand pounds. Most recent of all was 
the destruction of the Alexandra Palace 
in 1873, not comprising a theatre at that 
time, although one on a large scale has 
been constructed as part of the building 
now existing. The origin of the fire 
illustrated those instances of careless- 
ness which have led to the destruction of 
so many fine edifices: lighted coal from a 
plumber’s brazier fell through a crevice 
among easily inflammable materials, and 
all was soon over. 

It will thus be seen that London has 
had its full share of such calamities. Let 
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us now touch on recent and present pro- 
ceedings, consequent partly on a perusal of 
the frightful details concerning the catas- 
trophe at Brooklyn, and partly on the 
known fact that such disasters on a much 
smaller scale have often occurred in this 
country, and are likely to occur again. 

The Lord Chamberlain has recently issued 
directions and warnings to the managers 
of such of the London theatres as come 
under his somewhatanomalous jurisdiction. 
Theatrical managers and their sureties are 
already required, by astatute passed thirty- 
four years ago, to execute a bond as one 
condition of being granted a license, de- 
fining the personal responsibilities they 
incur in regard to the safety of the 
public. The new rules are only a little 
more stringent than those which were 
laid down by this statute; but printed 
copies are now sent to the managers; and 
the rules will in future be annexed to all 
licenses issued, with such alterations as 
experience may show to be necessary or 
desirable. Well indeed may this func- 
tionary deem it important to “ impress 
upon managers the very serious respousi- 
bility under which they must personally 
be held with regard to the safety of the 
public and of the artists engaged in their 
theatres, in case of fire, or- panic arising 
from an alarm of fire; and the consequent 
importance to them, by every means in 
their power, of carrying out the rules for 
free exit from the theatres in any such 
contingency.” 

Of the thirty-one rules promulgated by 
the Lord Chamberlain, and referred to in 
the above remark, those more immediately 
and intimately connected with the present 
subject may be usefully summarised in a 
concise form:—All doors and barriers of 
theatres to open outward, or else to be 
fixed back during the times when the 
public are within the auditorium. Al 
passages and staircases intended for the 
exit of the audience to be kept free from 
obstruction, whether permanent or tem- 
porary. No part of the auditorium to 
have less than two means of exit. All 
doors not habitually used for exit, but 
available in case of alarm, to be indicated 
by printed placards. An ample water- 
supply, with hose or pipes, to be laid on 
and ready in all parts of the house. All! 
fixed and ordinary gas-burners to be 
furnished with efficient screens or guards. 
Movable and occasional lights either to be 
similarly protected or well watched. No 
wiite-metal gas-pipes to be used. The 





foot-lights or floats to be provided with a 
wire gauze. The fist ground-line, in the 
interior arrangement of the stage and 
wings, to be always without gas, and un- 
connected with gas whether at the wings 
or elsewhere. Passages and avenues not 
to be too narrow for safety between rows 
or lines of jets; and these rows not to 
reach within four feet of the level of the 
stage. Wet blankets or rugs, and filled 
buckets or water-pots, to be always kept 
at the wings. Hatchets and hooks to be 
in readiness to cut or drag down hanging 
scenery in case of fire.. Printed copies of 
the instructions to be posted up and made 
generally known to all persons employed ; 
and neglect of them to be made punishable 
by fine or dismissal. An annual inspection 
of every theatre to be made, in regard to 
all the above-named matters. All altera- 
tions suggested for the safety and con- 
venience of the public to be carried into 
effect before the renewal of the annual 
license. No structural alterations to be 
made in the theatre without the sanction 
of the Lord Chamberlain; and plans of 
any proposed alterations must be sent to 
his office. Theatre licenses to be granted 
only for buildings in which these regula- 
tions can be carried out, and with a full 
comprehension by the licensee of the re- 
sponsibility resting on him. 

Captain Shaw, the experienced and 
energetic superintendent of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade Establishment, has 
for many years sought to impress upon 
the managers of theatres the desira- 
bility—nay, the absolute necessity—of 
making better arrangements than those 
hitherto adopted for guarding against 
dire calamities. It is easy to see that 
the Lord Chamberlain has embodied many 
of the suggestions in his list of recom- 
mendations, with a view of giving official 
sanction to them. The following are among 
the points to which Captain Shaw draws 
attention: That fixed rules should be laid 
down and enforced as to the amount of 
space to be allowed, according to the 
number of the audience and the number 
and width of exits; that a complete party- 
wall, or fire-wall, should be built across the 
whole building, except the open space for the 
stage; that there should be a metal curtain, 
to shut off the stage on any alarm of fire; 
that the lobbies, corridors, and landings 
should, in like manner, be kept distinct 
from the auditorium ; that there should be 
in constant readiness a supply of water 
under a pressure capable of forcing it to 
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any part of the building, and a rising 
main with hydrants, or fire-cocks, dis- 
tributed throughout the building. He, 
furthermore, recommended that all in- 
flammable materials should be washed or 
soaked in a mixture of alum and water, to 
check combustion ; and that every theatre 
should be regularly watched by thoroughly- 
drilled firemen. 

Everyone will see, on a moment’s con- 
sideration of the subject, that there are 
two distinct sources of peril to an 
audience in an_ ill-constructed or ill- 
managed theatre—an actual confiagration, 
and a panic arising from a sudden alarm 
of fire, whether well-founded or not. The 
latter is, in effect, more frequently dis- 
astrous than the former; and, unless the 
regulations adequately provide for both, 
dire misery is likely to be the consequence 
some time or other. One recommendation 
thrown out by the Lord Chamberlain, 
though not formulated among his impera- 
tive rules, is, that every manager should 
establish some kind of system among all 
the persons employed in the theatre, by 
which every individual would be told off 
to an appointed station in case of fire or 
alarm, so as to avert hesitation or con- 
fusion, and to facilitate the‘ safe and quiet 
departure of the audience. 

It has been judiciously remarked that, 
if the public knew, or believed, that avail- 
able precautions are taken for their safety, 
it would effect much towards checking the 
unreasoning panics which are so fruitful 
of disaster. If the crowd in a theatre 
were assured that they would have a 
choice of means of escape, by duplicate 
passages, corridors, doorways, &c., and 
that the persons employed in the estab- 
lishment had accepted appointed duties if 
sudden peril should arise, they would be 
far less likely to yield to a panic of terror 
than when they see actors, workmen, ser- 
vants, and andience all alike rushing 
hither and thither, in ignorance what to 
do or whither to go for the best. 





EARLY WORKERS 
AT SACKS, 

Tue sacks subject to the handling of 
Early Workers (girls) have a second, and 
more distinctive title, Gunny Bags. Under 
whichever name, they have an identity of 
purpose. They cover upand hold together 
sugar, gums, cotton, oil-seeds, cinnamon, 
pepper, dye-stuffs, manures, guano, rice; 
also oats, wheat, and other home-grown 





grains. Before all, it is right it should be 
made known that they are not the sacks of 
the sort that carry coal. A sooty alien is 
that sack, of far superior strength and 
solidity ; constructed to bear much greater 
inequality of strain, produced with much 
stricter workmanship, at a much higher cost. 
In short, it must be discarded from conside- 
ration altogether; and when this is done, 
and the mind allowed to be deposited 
solely upon the gunny bag, all will be well. 

An Early Worker can make one sack in 
one minute. After all the processes have 
been gone through to make the material 
for the sack,!and when the material has 
been placed in the Early Worker’s hand, 
that is the extent of the time that per- 
fection of management and the best preci- 
sion have need to allow her. And there is 
nothing stinted, it shall be at once stated, 
in the size of the sack, to account for 
this rapid manufacture. It is orthodox— 
being a yard long abont, being half a 
yard wide when doubled over, ready. 
The sewing-machine, of course, as may 
be expected, is the secret of this speed. 
It accounts for the first magic stitch 
insinuated, it goes the whole length along 
of the yard and a half or so of stitches 
that are completed in the sixty seconds. 
In addition, the sewing-machines at 
work under the managing of Early 
Workers at sacks, are tools or implements, 
worthy of the name. Steam-power moves 
them, they are positively machines, there- 
fore, in the modern engineering sense; 
and they have a bite or gauge, that marks 
a stitch a good quarter of an inch long, 
and that carries a thread along with it 
almost as solid and thick as twine. A 
whole hall full of machines are worked at 
the same moment, by the same engine too, 
enabling quite a little settlement of Early 
Workers to be seen under one roof; each 
girl on her own territory, with her own 
apparatus—capable of being disconnected 
and connected again by a touch of her 
hand—each girl with her younger girl- 
helper to hand up and carry off, and with 
the sacks she is to make, in a dwindling 
pile on one side of her, and the sacks she 
has finished making, in an increasing heap 
upon the other. Apart though from this 
giant-size and this steam motive-power 
alluded to, these sewing-machines are iden- 
tical in form and in principle with the most 
dainty and decorated little articles wrought 
in fine woods and bright metal, for a rich 
lady in a rich bondoir. The material under 
their harrow, or perforation, must be 
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accurately guided, the line of stitches must 
be kept even; there must be a careful eye 
that the thread is not snapped off. When 
this guiding is done, however, and there 
has been attentive setting in, and as atten- 
tive a watch at the easy getting off, this 
work of sack-making is completed—and it 
cannot be said that the work is hard. A 
girl's strength is not over-tried by it; she 
sits with a good light full upon her; in plenty 
of space ; in fairair; under fairly cheerful 
conditions. As she is paid, also, for what 
she does by the piece, if she works extra 
diligently there is the reward that some of 
the benefit comes to herself as well as 
some to her employer; and if she dallies 
and hangs fire, she is reminded of her 
dalliance, and reproved for it, by the un- 
pleasant fact that the wages she carries 
away at the weekly hour of payment 
amount to very little; and it must be seen 
that there is no better stimulus than this, 
no more excellent hint and lesson. It 
works on such a scale with a girl at sacks, 
that, with the sack material brought already 
cut into lengths into her apartment, and 
with the sack pieces laid already doubled 
to her hand, she can put them under the 
needles, and direct them along the right line 
—never stopping to sever one sack from 
another, letting one sack pursue its pre- 
ceding sack, with only a finger’s length 
of thread as frail division—till sack is on 
sack in a curious growing coil, and till the 
girl has finished that one sack in a minute 
that has been recorded, making five hun- 
dred sacks a day, and she has earned at 
the week’s end as much as fourteen 
shillings. Now, fourteen shillings a week is 
a good sum for a girl of not more, possibly, 
than as many years; so also is the payment 
good to the younger girls still, who are under 
the machinist and wait upon her, although 
it may only come to half the superior’s 
money, or a little less. But it must be 
understood that sack-making, to yield 
these good results, is no ‘fancy ” affair, 
to be taken up and laid down at inclina- 
tion, to be assumed when it is convenient, 
and put aside when the worker is “‘indis- 
posed.” Factory hours have to be kept over 
it, and factory discipline; and as factory 
hours mean a beginning at six o’clock in 
the morning, sharp, through dark winters 
as well as in invigorating summers, it is 
evident that early rising is a necessity, 
and it is no less evident that “hands” 
ought to have no long distance to travel, 
before arriving at their work at six o’clock, 
buat should live within easy distance of 





the factory-gates. A point is made of 
this, because an impression was current 
a short time since that, as girls were 
wanted for sack-making and for making 
sack material, it would be well to make 
this fact known by means of the press that 
women and girls see, in order for supply to 
meet demand, and for a section of girls to 
come to an end of the forced idleness that 
was their misery and their complaint. 
With the real circumstances of sack- 
making known, no such announcement 
could ever be thought appropriate to the 
need. Sack-making is local; it must 
always continue to be local. To girls 
accustomed to a factory, to girls near 
about a factory, the intimation that they 
can turn to sacks is all very well ; to others 
it entails emigration, uprooting from home, 
with separate keep and lodging, and the 
increased cost of it. That sack-makers 
are a perpetual want there is no doubt— 
so are sack-material makers— but as 
long as work for girls means procuring 
work that can be done at home in the in- 
tervals of household labour, when family 
duties are ended, or can be put aside, and 
as long as work for girls means procuring 
work that, being done at these snatches 
and in this fashion, shall yet have solid 
pay to it, then sack-making and sack- 
material making must be cast aside at 
once and for ever, for they bear no rela- 
tion to the circumstances, and could only 
bring disappointment. 

For all this, all sack-making is not done 
inside a factory or by machine and steam. 
Material can be made into a sack in an 
Early Worker’s home; and material to 
a very great extent is so made. One 
factory alone can employ as many as three 
hundred outside “hands.” These make 
about eighty thousand sacks a week; and, 
working as they do, mother and girl to- 
gether in co-operation, they can earn, as a 
pair and on an average, fifteen shillings. 
These work by hand, of course, and the 
work is, for sewing, as hard and laborious 
as it can well be. Let a thought be given, 
too, as to what sack-making means in the 
small and cumbered room that would be 
an Early Worker’s “ home.” Every move- 
ment of the sack-pieces would bring dust 
and fluff; all furniture and inmates must 
be covered with it; every drawing through 
of a needleful of thread, in the sewing of 
the sack, must increase this fluff to the 
worker herself almost to oppression. A 
sack is a heavy article also; a score 
of sacks, however straightly folded in a 
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bundle, would require for the lifting 
some considerable strength. For this 
reason is it that, on nearing a sack- 
factory, a visitor may be certain there has 
been no missing of the road, by the trail of 
women wheeling trucks or barrows, on 
which made and unmade sacks are heaped 
up high. Their arms cannot hold many— 
it is not worth while to visit a factory only 
with these; yet carriage must be done, 
and the convenience of a barrow is at once 
seen. At the same time, it confines sack- 
making to a roughish set of people: the 
women, slatterns; the girls, too surely set 
to follow their example; and it is this 
weight of the sack-pieces, again, that 
causes sack-making by hand, in com- 
parison with other sempstresses’ work, to 
be such rough and severe labour. Then, 
in connection with the fluffiness and fibre- 
distributing faculty of the sack-material, 
there comes the fact that, though the 
workers like to do their work out-of-doors— 
and are occasionally seen in the fascinating 
publicity of a door-step—this relaxation is 
obliged to be forbidden, for the reason that 
too much sun spoils the glossiness of the 
new sacks, and that the slightest rain is 
of positive injury. Other circumstances 
relating to sack-making are that, if the 
sacks are to contain guano, they must be 
sewn with tarred twine; and that they 
are all, whethér for one purpose or another, 
—whether sewn inside the walls or out— 
of three marked sizes or varieties. One of 
these is, technically, bagging, used for 
such an article as rice; the second is, 
technically, sacking, used for wheat and 
oats; the third is, technically, Hessian, 
used for such things as sugar and guano, 
and being chiefly double, that is, two bags 
absolutely one inside the other, the outer 
one having the name of “casing.” All 
sacks when made are deposited in the sack 
warehouse, where, if required by the 
dealers who have ordered them, they are 
stamped, by means of large zinc plates and 
“ stencilling,” with their owners’ names. 
In this warehouse also, they are carefully 
looked over by girls—whose wages are 
nine shillings and sixpence per week—to 
see if they are right in number and pro- 
perly sewn; after which they are pressed 
into packages by immensely concentrated 
steam-power ; the pressure forces them till 
they are as hard and tight as wood; and, 
with that process they are finished, and 
are at last ready to be sent away. 

The question that now comes is, What is 
this sack-material that is in such plentiful 





and perpetual use? In the time of the 
illustrious Jack of house-building celebrity, 
the sacks that held the malt were made 
of hemp. That hemp came from Russia, 
chiefly; the growth of it was dear, 
the carriage of it was dear, the market- 
value was always kept high, because it 
was ever being purchased for sails, for 
cordage, and other purposes requiring 
material especially tough and strong ; and, 
whenever Jack ordered new envelopes or 
wrappers for his historic commodity, the 
order was always followed by a stiff bill, 
that made Jack put his hand in his pocket 
and bring out a heavy and serious sum of 
money. Moreover, this large cost neces- 
sitated a rigid economy. In Ireland, and 
probably elsewhere, at the present day, this 
is effected, even with the reduced price 
of sacks—made there as here by Karly 
Workers—by a mode of hiring them in- 
stead of buying, which allows the smallest 
demand on capital possible, and thereby 
adds a very trifling cost to grain for the 
necessary wrapperage. In Jack’s time, the 
same result had to be obtained in a diffe- 
rent way. A sack was used and returned ; 
used and returned again; was sent to town 
and town, jogging along by waggon, and 
being jogged back once more, till Jack felt 
he had, to a certain extent, been repaid 
some of the original cost of it. Naturally, 
this recurrent use of a sack had many dis- 
advantages. The material became soft by 
passage from shoulder to shoulder, and 
thump from waggon to ground; became 
rotten bydamp; became torn by accident ; 
gave facilities in many ways for ravenous 
rats to eat the malt contined in it. A 
sack, too, and scores upon scores of sacks, 
would get lost upon some journey, and 
consequently never get back to Jack to 
console him for what he had spent. And 
as this was so with malt sacks, so was it 
with sacks to contain all produce else. 
They were a severe item in an original in- 
voice; if they could reappear under the 
head of “empties” after they had been 
collected and successfully returned, they 
formed an agreeable deduction. And, mean- 
while, what was happening? Gunny bags 
were being brought into thiscountry by ship- 
load and shipload, week by week, and year 
by year. Gunny bags that were stained, 
“native,” scented, were being landed from 
India, carrying rice, sugar, pepper, and so 
forth, and were being looked at, handled, 
emptied, and thrown aside, just as rushes, 
matting, paper, or any other cheap casing 
might be thrown aside, without a thought 
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of the cost, the utility, the composition. 
But they were not always to remain thus. 
The mind of the British manufacturer was 
aroused at last; the genealogy of the 
gunny bag was searched for and dis- 
covered ; it was found to be of the lowest 
birth; so far that it was of very incon- 
siderable cost, and was capable of almost 
universal application ; it was found that it 
could be imported raw here, could be 
dressed, spun, made, all at a final cost 
that was only a third that of the time- 
known sack of hemp; and, in the year 
1830, the first experimental manufacture 
in Great Britain was begun. Jute, in 
commercial parlance, is the name of this 
comparatively new importation; in botany 
it rises to the style of Corchorus cap- 
sularis. It is Asiatic chiefly—though 
some two or three out of its forty or fifty 
species are found in most tropical countries 
of both hemispheres, or in the latitudes 
bordering close upon them—and it is of 
the farthest antiquity. Indeed, there is 
little reason to dismiss the surmise that 
when Delilah bound Samson with “ the 
seven green withs that had never been 
dried,” the Philistines had given her jute- 
withs, and she was just using an ordinary 
appliance, the one most ready to hand. 
The basis for this supposition is the fact 
that the word translated “ withs ” is in the 
Hebrew reading jeter—that means, cordage, 
or roping stuff, of any kind. It is quite 
common for the name of a specified indi- 
vidual thing to be affixed to a whole race 
or tribe; and jute happens to be precisely 
one of these cordages or roping stuffs used 
for all manner of tying purposes all over 
the East, right down to the present day. 
It grows full twelve feet in height, the 
thickness of the little finger, of the cane 
or cylindrical form; and cords are made 
of it (and of other fibrous plants) by simply 
twisting a cluster of the stalks together, as 
English farm-servants twist bands of hay. 
Used as it is being supposed Delilah used 
it, just as it grows, new and raw, “green” 
and full of sap, it is by nature a tough 
band or ligature, and it is tied as a tether 
round the legs of new-caught elephants 
and other beasts of the chase, it is bound 
round packages, it makes rough harnessing 
—in short, it is a rope, and can have occa- 
sions found for it just the same as ropes of 
any other kind. It is the length of jute 
that pointed it out in this special manner 
for cordage. A soft silky fibre, pliable as 


a tress of hair, of annual growth (like a 
magnified and flowering ear of wheat or 





oats), being twelve feet in height—think 
of four yards of ready-made ribbon ata 
stretch !—as thick as a finger if one stalk 
were used, or as an arm if a great many 
were woven or made into a plait, it was 
little likely it would be overlooked when 
dawning civilisation brought the need of 
tying, without much chance of handicraft 
or selection; and it was to cordage, also, 
that the British manufacture of jute 
naturally turned. But jute is quickly in- 
jared by wet, it will snap if friction 
follows it; and jute, whilst used in Great 
Britain, is ever amidst wet; ashore, from 
the rain that falls, from the damp that 
shrouds it in, on shipboard, from these and 
the rivers and the seas in which ropes 
must inevitably be soaked; so jute in that 
connection with these conditions had to 
be laid aside. This caused a division of 
appropriation in the end—hemp for 
ropes and sail-cloth, jute for the gunny 
bag—and this was an appropriation that 
was of double worth, for the reasons that 
it set hemp free for those stronger pur- 
poses where only hemp would do, and that 
it brought in jute for the great mass of 
sacking-work, where jute could make 
three sacks for the price of one, and take 
rank with a hemp sack equally. And 
the importation of jute into this country 
increased with wonderful rapidity after 
this. In 1858, after some twenty years of 
acquaintance, seven hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand and eighty-five hundred- 
weight came into port, with an outlay of 
six hundred and nineteen thousand, six 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds; in 1871, 
the sum paid by merchants for the bales 
(each one three hundredweight) they took 
into their factories, reached two millions, 
nine hundred and twenty-two thousand, 
three hundred and four pounds. 

It is not only in Great Britain either, 
that jute as jute, or made up into the gunny 
bag, has ready sale. The United States, for 
cotton, for rice and so on, do business direct 
with India, about similar in magnitude to 
our own; and other countries follow, with 
only a less amount because the nature of 
their products brings them a less need. 
Neither is it only for gunny bags that 
jute, here or elsewhere, has manufacturing 
value. The cloth they are made from is 
in large demand for box-covers, for 
packing, for wrapping-sheets, and pur- 
poses of that kind; the jute fibre, spun, 
is used for the ground-work of matting, 
coarse carpeting, and floor-cloth. Creep- 
ing in, too, to supply the place of cotton, 
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during the cotton famine, in all fabrics 
where one fibre could be substituted for 
the other, the price of jute rose fifty per 
cent., and the lucky holders flourished. 
The colour of jute, though, will always 
keep it within certain limits. It is the 
familiar “whity-brown”—with the brown 
decidedly predominating—and as it will 
only bleach with great difficulty (and 
difficulties entail expense, and raise the 
selling price) it can never be applied 
where a material is wanted both cheap and 
white. This same bleaching obstruction, 
too, lessens the value of jute-cloth, in the 
piece as well as the bag, when it has run 
its life, and is thrown aside as waste. 
Linen rags and cotton rags, and linen and 
cotton cuttings, can be reduced to pulp, 
and reproduced as fine polished paper; 
jute rags are capable of the pulping, but 
as they dislike to part with their native 
dinginess, the dark paper that is made 
from them can only be used for wrapping, 
and is, besides, friable and coarse. How- 
ever, jute does not refuse the dye; it can 
take black and deep-stained colours, and 
any, provided they are not too delicately 
pale; and in this new complexion is it that 
it appears as common carpeting, and that 
—as a far extreme—by means of its soft- 
ness and power of separation into fine 
fibre or fragments, it has even been used 
for ladies’ hair-puffs or chignons. 

As a fabric-fibre, jute is cultivated in 
Malacca and China, as well as by the 
Hindoos; as a plant, it is grown in Egypt, 
Syria, the West Indices, and South America. 
From the Corchorus capsularis of Hin- 
dostan, taking the waste ends of the stem, 
there has been distilled a kind of whisky, 
resembling a corn spirit; from the Cor- 
chorus olitorius (also yielding some part 
of the jute of commerce), taking the 
young shoots as they come, there is ob- 
tained a pot herb, of so much use among 
the Jews that it has been nicknamed Jews- 
mallows ; from the Corchorus siliquosus of 
the Western Hemisphere, the natives get 
besoms, and make an infusion of the young 
leaves that they use as a drink, and cali 
by the Chinese name of tea. Corchorus it- 
self, with its some half-a-hundred species, 
includes the British plant pimpernel or 
chickweed; but, although that other 


species has had the second name given 
to it of Jews-mallows, it is in no way 
identical with the British mallow, or 
marsh-mallow, or Malva sylvestris, nor is 
it the same plant referred to in Job, “ they 
cut up mallows by the bushes’ 
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‘the growth was abandoned. 





to be a variety of mesambryanthemum, or 
ice-plant, much valued in hot countries for 
its power of retaining moisture. The true 
Corchorus capsularis, or ordinary jute, has 
been grown in England, under glass, as a 
curiosity. It attained the rare height of 
fourteen feet, too, and its seeds formed; 
but as these would not ripen, and it is of 
no peculiar beauty in a single specimen, 
In India, at 
certain seasons, under its native skies, and 
in the mass, jute affords a magnificent 
sight. The railway, driving through the 
land from Calcutta to Bombay, takes its 
travellers past fields and fields of it, with 
all the beautiful effect of being driven 
through fields of newly-fallen snow; and 
surely it would be well if Early Workers 
spinning the jute fibre, or sewing the jute 
cloth into sacks, were told a few of these 
facts. From the well-known character of 
many jute factory owners, and their con- 
stant philanthropic endeavours, it ts not 
too much to suppose that if the idea were 
suggested to them of giving lectures to 
their “hands,” upon the fabric they 
handle, the lectures would very efficiently 
be given. And they may be sure the 
Early Workers would find them of great 
interest. 





A JAPANESE NEWSPAPER. 





TurxtnG over the leaves of a diminutive 
blue-book of no particular interest, we 
lighted upon a translation of the six 
hundred and thirty-third number of the 
Yokohama Daily News, published on the 
20th day, 2nd month, 6th year of Meiji, 
20th day of 2nd month of Solar Calendar ; 
that is to say, Thursday, February 20th, 
1873. The date is not of the freshest, but 
the contents of the paper have lost none of 
their savour by keeping. 

Compared with more familiar journals, 
our Japanese newspaper is but lightly 
laden. Immediately after the date comes 
theannouncement: “ Weather fine. Ther- 
mometer at noon, fifty-two degrees.” 
This is followed by an official com- 
munication from Inouye Kaora, vice- 
minister of the treasury, setting forth the 
number and description of the ships at 
anchor in the bay of Yokohama, the 
amount of Customs receipts for the pre- 
ceding day, the rates of exchange, and 
a notification that the Budget of News, 
the Daily Intelligence Association News, 
and the Yokohama Daily News, being 
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“be it in ever so slight 
to energy and progress, by 
furnishing correct information about 
home and foreign affairs, it is ordered 
that these journals be forwarded daily to 
every Fen and Ken—city and district—in 
the Empire. 

His Excellency not only helps the cireu- 
jation of the favoured newspapers; he 
seems to supply them with no small por- 
tion of their “copy.” In the number 
before us he reminds “the three cities 
and thirty-six districts,” that although it 
had hitherto been usual when the govern- 
ment disposed of mansions, residences, and 
offices with the sites thereto belonging, for 
the purchasers to pay the price of the 
standing edifices to the Board of Buildings, 
and the price of the ground sites to the 
Board of Revenue, for the future all such 
payments were to be paid to the last- 
named. Then, by way of warning to ill- 
disposed folks, the minister furnishes a 
copy of a report from the Wakamatsu Ken 
respecting a conspiracy hatched by Toyoji, 
son of Manyo, of Shiogawa village, town- 
ship of Aidyu, province of Iwashiro. This 
report is merely the deposition of Toyoji, 
prefaced by a letter signed by Washio 
Takamitsu, Okabi Isunanori, and Yasuda 
Narinori, respectively governor, vice- 
governor, and acting-vice-governor of the 
Ken, enclosing a list of eight individuals 
implicated in the plot, for whom “ most 
diligent search is being made.” 

Like many a plotter before him, Toyoji 
tries to clear himself at the expense of his 
fellow-plotters, but whether his statement 
(a long and uninteresting one), in which 
he solemnly declared there was not one 
word of untruth, did him much service, we 
doubt. If he got off scot free, he was a 
luckier fellow than the penitent rabbit- 
dealer of Kanagawa, who humbly acknow- 
ledged in the columns of the Yokohama 
Daily News, that, when he petitioned His 
Excellency Governor Oye Taku for leave to 
commence business, he was cautioned that 
assemblies would not be allowed; that, 
notwithstanding, he hired the parlour of 
lida Kichigemon, and there held an as- 
sembly, and the governor’s suspicion 
lighting upon him, he was found ont. 
He was consequently filled with fear. He 
had again been admonished that, if ever 
he held any more assemblies, he would 
be severely reproved; and respectfully 
received, and promised to observe, the 
admonition. To the unfortunate rabbit- 
dealer’s confession is appended an order 


conducive, 
a degree,” 





signed by Oye Taku: “ As this man has 
acted in an unprincipled manner by vio- 
lating the conditions prescribed to him 
when leave was given to him to carry 
on business as a rabbit-dealer, he is 
hereby forbidden to carry on that business 
any longer.” 

As at least one and a half of the four 
pages of the modest-sized sheet are devoted 
to advertisements, the editor of the Yoko- 
hama Daily News has very little space at 
his disposal for chronicling the events of 
the day. We find only one accident re- 
corded in its columns, but that is a strange 
one. A Japanese boat in distress being 
sighted off O’Shima by a British steamer, 
the captain put his ship about and picked 
up the six occupants of the boat, just in 
time to save them from drowning. One 
of the rescued Japanese, who appeared 
more dead than alive, had his whole body 
so scorched and inflamed, that his shirt 
was sticking to his flesh, and could not be 
peeled off him. Upon the captain ques- 
tioning his companions, they stated that, 
as their boat was running before the wind 
about noon, this man and another were 
sitting facing each other, when, all of a 
sudden, a flash of lightning struck the 
boat, stunning the scorched man, while 
the one opposite him was hit right in 
the head by the lightning, smashed into 
little bits, and disappeared in the sea. 
“ Foreigners,” is the editorial comment, 
“have a contrivance for warding off light- 
ning strokes, not only at sea, where there 
is no shelter at hand, but also on everyone 
of their houses. Therefore, our country- 
men should adopt this system without 
delay; if this is done, we shall have no 
more loss of life and destruction of houses 
by lightning, such as have heretofore been 
frequent.” 

Our journalist gives us a better taste of 
his quality, when he deals with a bit of 
social scandal, airing his morality in quaint 
fashion, as he relates the story of a frail 
dame, the course of whose love ran any- 
thing but smoothly: “ Near the Imado- 
bridge, in Asakusa, Yokiyo, there was a 
restaurant known as the Zumeiro, the 
proprietress of which was named O’Kiku. 
This lady, though fully forty years of age, 
is uncommonly handsome, and of very 
attractive manners. She is, however, 
of a fickle disposition, and some years 
ago was free of her favours to the 
play-actor, Suwamuro Dossho, in con- 
sequence of which she lost her lawful 
husband, and brought confusion on the 
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household. Still she paid but little regard 
to the censure of the world; and, about 
four years ago, the pair started off for 
(Esaka, intending to become man and 
wife. As she had slipped away from home 
on the sly, the lady was followed, and 
was overtaken and brought back by the 
pursuers when they had got as far as 
Sogayeki. Thus their intercourse was in- 
terrupted for that time. But within the 
last year or so they drew together again ; 
and, as love brooks no denial, the lady 
called in her go-between, and arrange- 
ments were made for the marriage. How- 
ever, on the very night before, a fire broke 
out in her house, and it, together with four 
or five houses adjoining, was burned to the 
ground. In consequence, the bridal pre- 
parations have had to be postponed. It is 
said that O’Kiku cares very little either 
for her own or her neighbours’ losses by 
the fire, but that she is inconsolable 
because the mischance has marred her 
nuptials. As regards the tender passion 
between the sexes, it were useless to enter 
upon the question of wisdom or folly. 
Just as in old times, so now, the cleverer 
the man the greater fool he makes him- 
self; but when women like the O’Kiku, 
whose brows are beginning to wrinkle 
with age, forget, for the sake of a young 
spark, their family and household ties, 
Heaven visits them either with a fire, as 
in this case, or with some other calamity. 
As for Dossho, his family cognomen of 
Edderburnhouse is only too likely to be 
changed intoWed-her-burnt-house. Surely 
a@ man ought to guard against so scathing 
a fire as that!” 

The Daily News complains that lottery- 
boxes, called “your fortune,” are allowed 
to be placed outside fanes and temples, 
out of which a numbered stick is shaken, 
and a ticket marked with the same number, 
foretelling good or bad luck, sold to the 
devotee; while close at hand stands a 
fortune-reader, prepared to explain the 
drift of the lot, who, by talking confidently 
about life and death, so frightens ignorant 
folk that he can extort money from them 
at his pleasure. ‘ Unless these fellows,” 
says the Daily News, “are put down by 
the Government, it is not likely that this 
superstitious abuse will cease.” “Such 
improper things as fortune-telling and 
saying prayers ought, as a matter of 
course, to be suppressed.” With this bold 
protest against a popular superstitious 
folly, the Japanese journalist puts down 
his pen for the day and leaves the rest of 





the paper to the advertisers, of whose 
contributions the translator gives only a 
few specimens—of too commonplace and 
familiar a character to justify quotation. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. ARRESTED. 

Onty a mile or so, as I have said, had 
intervened between the lock and the inn, 
but during that interval much had passed 
between Helen and the vicar. The former 
had at once identified Ella with the person 
whom Darall had described to her as 
having been deserted by Landon. 

The latter regarded the rencontre— 
making allowance for the difference of his 
sex—in the same light as Rose; that is, as a 
most wretched and embarrassing scandal. 
The flight of Landon from the presence 
of her to whom he had manifestly been 
“something less than kin and more than 
kind,” had struck him at the moment as 
dastardly and contemptible; yet on re- 
flection, as he allowed, what could the 
poor man do, thus confronted with such 
an enemy, and impeded for all purposes 
of showing fight by the companionship 
of Rose? The whole affair was simply 
one of those unavoidable disgraces which 
attach to past misbehaviour, and that 
unhappily punish others besides the real 
delinguent. 

A very high degree of satisfaction 
had doubtless been imparted by the 
scene to its less interested witnesses—the 
ladies and gentlemen on board the six-oar, 
which the vicar looked upon as a sort of 
Cleopatra’s galley, Youth at the prow, and 
Pleasure (in the form of License) under 
the awning; the lock-keeper and his 
family, and a couple of roughs who 
happened to be on the towing-path—but 
to himself it had given unmitigated dis- 
tress of mind. Unhappily, too, now that 
it was over, it was utterly impossible to 
ignore it; Helen and he could scarcely 
paddle on together, and join the fugitives 
at the inn, without a word of remark upon 
such an occurrence. He let the hateful 
galley draw well away from them, how- 
ever—which it did in silence, except for 
the sweep of its oar-blades, not a word 
nor a laugh breaking from one of its 
inmates—before he opened his lips ; while 
Helen remained silent too, looking un- 
utterably pained and wretched. 
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“We must not make more of this 
miserable adventure than is necessary,” 
observed he, soothingly. “We know 
nothing of the circumstances ; the woman 
who spoke to your brother-in-law in that 
manner may be mad, for what we know, 
as most certainly what she suggested was 
untrue.” 

“She did not appear to me like a woman 
who was speaking an untruth,” answered 
Helen, gravely. 

“Good heavens! do you mean it is 
possible that she could have been his 
wife?’ enquired the vicar, in horrified 
astonishment. 

“T mean that she seemed to me to 
believe what she said, Mr. Welby. I 
believe she believes that she is his wife.” 

“Oh, pray don’t say that, Miss Helen,” 
pleaded the vicar, “ because you are almost 
always right. And if you should turn out 
to be right in this case—I mean if there 
was really any ground for such a mistake 
on her part, it would argue—don’t you 
see—duplicity and wrong on that of your 
brother-in-law towards her.” 

“T take both for granted,” answered 
she, coldly. 

“Oh, Miss Helen, this is too terrible! 
I am well acquainted, of course, with your 
feelings towards Landon; you have never 
liked him”—she shook her head—“ or, 
rather, you have always been suspicious of 
him”’—she nodded—“ and, therefore, I 
am compelled to accept your opinion with 
an unaccustomed reserve. I think this 
condemnation of your brother-in-law 
unheard, upon an unsupported charge 
brought against him in the way we have 
just witnessed, is really most unjustifiable, 
unless you are acquainted with other 
facts.” , 

She interrupted him with an icy look. 

“Tam unhappily acquainted with such 
facts; I have heard enough from the lips 
of his friend, Mr. Darall, to make me fear 
that much—very much—of trouble may 
ensue to us—to Rose—from—from yonder 
woman.” 

“* How should Mr. Darall know ?” 

“He has known Mr. Landon from his 
boyhood, it seems; but that is a long 
story. We shall have to listen to it, and 
much else, 1 fear, before long. In the 
meantime what presses is, to put the best 
face on the matter as respects dear Rose. 
If she knew even so much as I know, it is 
my deliberate conviction that she would 
pine, and fade, and die, Mr. Welby.” 

“God forbid ! ” answered the vicar. 





“ Amen, and amen!” said Helen, cover- 
ing her face with reverent hands. When 
she looked up again it was very set and 
still, and full of purpose. “For the pre- 
sent, Mr. Welby, I will strive to say a 
few words of comfort to poor Rose; it 
will not be difficult, since she has con- 
fidence where I have none; and you, for 
your part, must take in hand this man. 
Upon the first opportunity, you will find 
out from him how matters really stand— 
he will lie, no doubt; but Mr. Darall will 
check his statements, and, when we know 
our true position, we shall better know 
how to act. That action will be necessary, 
I am certain.” 

Here they reached the inn, where, as 
they anticipated, they found Landon and 
Rose awaiting them. Helen took away 
her sister under pretence of taking off 
their bonnets and cloaks, and the vicar 
was left alone with Cecil. 

““What has happened to-day, Mr. Lan- 
don,” commenced the former, stiffly, “ will 
have to be enquired into——”’ 

“ By those who have the right to do 
so,” put in the other quickly. 

‘* As Mrs. Landon’s intimate friend, who, 
moreover, gave her away to you at the 
altar, I consider I have such a right, sir, 
and I mean to exert it.” 

The vicar, though he prostrated himself 
so readily under the wheels of Juggernaut, 
in the person of his female divinity, was 
not to be bullied by anyone of his own 
sex. Cecil saw that he had mistaken his 
man, and altered his tone at once. 

“T had forgotten that you had so grave 
a claim upon me,” said he, quietly; “I 
have already, however, explained my 
former position, as respects the lady who 
addressed me in the lock, to Mrs. Landon. 
It was a humiliation of course; but I have 
confessed my weakness and have been 
forgiven.” 

“ Still, 1 must needs ask you—indeed, 
in this 1 am but the mouthpiece of your 
sister-in-law—does that lady of Whom you 
speak believe herself to be your lawful 
wife ?” 

Cecil hesitated; but presently replied : 

“It is possible that she may believe it; 
but, of course, it is not the case.” 

“Some form of marriage, then, has 
been gone through between you? ” 

“We were married in church in the 
usual way; but the ceremony was invalid.” 
“You are positively certain of that?” 

“T am.” 

“Then, when you married Rose, you 
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had not the courage to inform this—other 
person of the fact ?” 

“T did not inform her.” 

The vicar moved away to the other side 
of the room. 

“T have not got the plague, sir,” cried 
Landon, angrily, for that movement was 
very significant, and the more so, that it 
was evidently inveluntary. “You are a 
clergyman, but you have not always been 
a saint, I suppose ?” 

“No; buat I hope I have always been a 
gentleman.” 

Here the sisters came in, looking 
very grave and quiet; and then the 
whilom little pleasure-party sat down to 
dinner—or, rather, at the dinner-table. 
The meal was a mere stage banquet to all 
except the vicar, who possessed the ex- 
cellent appetite of his cloth, and had his 
gentler emotions too well under control to 
suffer them to interfere with digestion. 
It was not quite the same with his temper. 
Cruelty and cowardice, especially when 
united, always excited in him the utmost 
indignation ; but he was sorry that he had 
suffered this base and heartless fellow—as 
he judged Landon to be—to strike sparks 
of fire from him. It was important to keep 
on seeming good terms with him, since 
they must needs have much to do with 
one another. It was easy enough, how- 
ever, for the vicar to effect a reconciliation. 
Landon could afford to quarrel with no- 
body, and had not as yet reached that 
pitch of recklessness at which a man 
delights in quarrel. 

The party were very silent for the rest 
of the day; but some little talk was 
attempted, and especially between the two 
men. When they got back home and the 
ladies had retired to their rooms, Mr. 
Welby resumed the conversation which 
had been broken off so summarily in the 
hotel-parlour. 

“ Whatever may be my opinion of your 
conduct, Mr. Landon, I am bound by very 
dear ties to be your partisan. And I beg 
you will be open with me, as respects all, 
at least, that may concern your wife. Do 
you apprehend that there will be any trouble 
for us with regard” he hesitated, being 
ata loss for a proper word, that should also 
express his disapprobation, to describe poor 
Ella; but Cecil understood him wellenough. 

“Frankly, then, Mr. Welby, I do appre- 
hend it.” 

“Would it not be better to offer the 
lady terms; although in that you must, of 
course, be very cautious?” 








Landon shook his head, and smiled a 
sickly smile. 

“No; but I have made up my mind to 
write to my father! ” 
“Your father ! 
you had a father!” 

“T am like other people, however, in 
that respect,” answered Cecil, gloomily. 
“It will be better that he should explain 
matters,” 

“What, to the lady?” exclaimed 
the vicar, in astonishment. ‘“ Then, this 
illegal marriage of yours had actually 
your father’s sanction ? ” 

“*He did not know it was illegal; nor 
did I until lately.” 

“And she does not know it now ? ” 

“T have told you that already,” said 
Cecil, sulkily. “It is no use crying over 
spilt milk. I am very sorry and very 
much ashamed of myself, and there’s an 
end of it. What can I say more?” 

“You can say nothing more, indeed; 
but I am afraid this is not the end of it,” 
returned the vicar, naively. 

“At all events it is not our place to 
move in the matter.” 

“That is true,” mused the vicar; “if 
there be any action, it will originate from 
the other side.” 

“T tell you any action is ont of the 
question,” exclaimed Cecil, irritably, and 
not quite catching what the other said. 
“They have no ground to stand upon, far 
less to move.” 

“You have taken counsel’s opinion on 
the matter, I suppose ?” 

““Yes, I have,’”’ said Cecil, thinking of 
his conversation at the inn at Well- 
borough with the man of law. The vicar 
nodded approval; but it was confined to 
the fact and not the sentiment. Every 
word that Landon uttered made him 
appear more base and vile in the other's 
eye. 

“Well, we must keep quiet and hope 
for the best,” said Mr. Welby, rising. “ It 
is growing late, so I will wish you ‘ good- 
night,’ Mr. Landon.” 

He so contrived his leave-taking, how- 
ever, by dexterous manipulation of his 
hat and stick, as to avoid shaking bands. 

“Phew!” said he, as he found himself 
alone in the open air, “the atmosphere 
about that man is absolutely poisonous.” 
He looked back at the pleasant cottage, 
now bathed in the pale moonbeams, with 
a sigh. ‘“ How vile a serpent is this to 
have crept into so fair an Eden! Helen, 
as usual, was right about him from the 
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first. A most ineffable scoundrel! I sup- 
pose he is really safe—that is, that his 
poor wife is—so far as the law is con- 
cerned. And yet there is no believing 
such a liar. It is but ten o’clock; I will 
just walk down to the Wold Cottage and 
see if I can have a word or two with this 
Mr. Darall.” 

Darall, though an early man both night 
and morning, was still up, smoking his last 
pipe after his mother’s departure for what 
that old-fashioned dame was wont to call 
“‘ Bedfordshire.” Her solitary retainer had 
also retired to rest, so Hugh opened the 
door to the vicar with his own hands. 
There was something in the other’s face 
that would have forewarned him of the 
nature of his errand, even had not his first 
words been these : 

“You must excuse this untimely visit, 
Mr. Darall, but I am come about Mr. 
Landon’s affairs. There is no further 
need, I am sorry to say, for any reticence 
on your part with regard to your friend’s 
interests, because Rose and—that unfortu- 
nate person—have met face to face.” 

“What! Is Mrs. Landon here then?” 

“Mrs. Landon is here of course, at her 
own home,” answered the vicar, coldly. 
“The other lady—has, I believe, returned 
to town.” 

“God helpthem both!” ejaculated Hugh, 
fervently. ‘Come in, sir, and sit down.” 
The morning light was breaking before 
the two men had parted; and the vicar 
took his way through the silent village 
home. He had in his vocation witnessed 
many a melancholy scene, with death itself 
occupying the foreground ; but it seemed to 
him that, until now, he had never known 
how terrible and tragic are the elements 
of human life. When once a real catas- 
trophe happens to us, it appears, for the 
time at least, that we have been heretofore 
living in a Fool’s Paradise; we are like 
some Alpine traveller who, walking on the 
snow that looks so smooth and sure and 
solid, is suddenly engulfed in a crevasse; 
he may escape, but there is no surety for 
him more; his path is henceforth full 
of unseen abysses. It was to the vicar’s 
credit that he experienced these emotions, 
since no catastrophe had occurred to him- 
self. The misfortunes of his friends, 
however, were to this worthy divine as 
his own misfortunes ; and, in Rose’s case, 
he had now learnt, almost for certain, that 
the trouble was but beginning; that “the 
clouds” would “return after the rain” of 
yesterday, and were already forming some- 











where, black and bulging, to burst in 
tempest on her innocent head. 

Yet Darall and he had both agreed that 
there was nothing to be done; and, above 
all, since Landon had made his peace with 
Rose, that she should be left at peace, so 
long as it might be possible. And in this 
the vicar found—which settled the matter 
so far as he was concerned—that Helen 
concurred. So of all the little party at 
Grantham who had any knowledge of 
Ella’s existence, as Cecil’s whilom wife, 
poor Rose, who was the most deeply in- 
terested in the matter, knew least abont 
it, and feared least what might come of it. 
I do not say that she thought least con- 
cerning it; her simple heart, amazed that 
such things could be, doubtless, pondered 
over the weakness of the man whom she 
had seated with the angels, and did her 
best to gloss the soil away that marred 
the whiteness of his wings; but of personal 
apprehension she had none. He had sworn 
to her that she alone was his lawful wife, 
as she alone had won his love; and though 
he had erred in one matter, being cast 
more in mortal mould than she had fondly 
imagined, he was still to her truth itself ; 
and she believed him. 

On the third day, however, from that 
sad scene upon the river, there came to 
The Casket a taxed-cart, with two men 
in it; one of whom was known to the 
vicar, who happened most fortunately to 
be standing at the cottage-door as they 
drove up. They were policemen, though 
of the rural sort, and they had a warrant 
with them for the apprehension of one 
Henry Cecil Landon upon the grave charge 
of bigamy. The magistrates, at that 
moment in petty sessions at Pullham, were 
urgent for his immediate attendance before 
them. 

“You know me, my man,” said the 
vicar, gravely. “There is no need to 
enter: I will bring the gentleman to you.” 

Under pretence of a morning walk he 
got Cecil away from the two women, and 
told him what had happened. 

“It is nothing,” remarked Landon, with 
a crooked smile, “or, at least, nothing 
more than I anticipated. It is merely a 
last effort of revenge and spite. Such a 
warrant ought never to have been signed 
by amy man.” 

“Tt has been issued, however, upon 
sworn information,” observed Mr. Welby, 
dryly. “‘ That of one Colonel Gerard Juxon, 
of the Royal Horse Artillery.” 

Then the crooked smile faded from 
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Cecil’s face, and a ghastly paleness crept 
over it. He was not afraid of the colonel 
individually ; but his prompt action in the 
matter convinced him that it was not only 
to be a duel to the death between him 
and Ella, but a general engagement, from 
which Rose herself would be unable to 
keep aloof. 

“What would you have me do?” he 
asked in a husky voice. 

“T will drive you over to Pullham in the 
dog-cart,” said the vicar, “and if the 
worst comes to the worst—if you are 
committed for trial—then I will be your 
bail. We shall be home by dinner-time, 
and, for the present at least, neither of 
the ladies need be any wiser.” 

So they walked off to the Vicarage, the 
taxed-cart following them at an interval 
too close to be called “respectful,” and 
presently started for Pullham in the vicar’s 
“trap,” with the taxed-cart behind it like 
its shadow. 


CHAPTER XLVII. THE COMMISSARY AND 
HIS RRIDE. 


Ir will be some relief to turn for a little 
from two homes, the domestic peace of 
both of which is threatened, to a roof 
beneath which young love—or at all events 
recent love—hovers above a presumedly 
happy pair. I refer to the good com- 
missary and the second Mrs. Ray—just 
returned from a mere swallow-flight of a 
wedding-tour to their home at Woolwich. 
Their marriage had taken place almost 
immediately after Gracie’s departure, and 
much within the prohibited degree of time 
as respected the first Mrs. Ray’s death ; 
but both their minds were of that stout 
fibre which is independent of public 
opinion. It was also generally understood 
that they both possessed an independence 
of a description much superior to any 
mental endowment; for the bridegroom 
had always been very frugal in his mode 
of life and had an eye to the main chance, 
which was not likely to be dazzled by 
mere beauty and accomplishments. Miss 
de Horsingham’s constantly-repeated as- 
sertion, that she loved to watch the ex- 
pansion of those human flowerets, her 
pupils’ minds, beneath the sun of learning 
—or, in other words, teaching for its own 
sake—had therefore really obtained a sort 
of credence; and she was believed to 
possess not a little property of her own, 
in spite of her denial of that agreeable 
impeachment. She had told the com- 
missary, indeed, almost in so many words, 





that if he took her for his wife, her 
charms would be her only dower; and he 
had replied—with the items of that will 
in Doctors’ Commons fresh in his recol- 
lection—that he preferred those charms to 
all the riches of Golconda. 

In spite of this thorough mutual under- 
standing, I am compelled, as an honest 
biographer, to confess that, short as their 
honeymoon had been, it had not been all 
sweetness. This arose, in the first place, 
from the fact that the bride despised the 
bridegroom in her secret heart to an extent 
that produced absolute loathing; and, 
secondly, that matters did not turn out 
with respect to money as either of them 
had anticipated. 

Theexcellentcommissary had shown such 
extreme prudence with respect to expen- 
diture of coin, even upon his wedding-tour, 
that his Rosanna had called it “shabby ;” 
and the remedy he had himself suggested 
had not been taken in good part. 

“‘ Tf you want two horses instead of one, 
my dear, to draw us, or a quart bottle 
of champagne, instead of a pint, between 
us at dinner,” he had ventured to observe, 
“that can be managed very easily, and I 
must be allowed to add very rationally, by 
your contributing one horse and one pint.” 

She had given him no reply at the time, 
save a glance of scorn; but afterwards, 
when they got home, explanations became 
necessary, and out of them grew a very 
considerable “ unpleasantness ”—which is 
the American term for civil war. Rosanna 
could not understand how money was 
so difficult to obtain from him for 
the housekeeping, the mere exigencies 
of life, and, in queenly contemptuous 
manner, demanded more funds. She 
could not believe but that the frugal 
commissary had ample store in some old 
stocking or another; indeed, she had 
married him upon that very supposition, 
whereas he had in truth but little beyond his 
pay, and had married her to better matters. 
It was now become necessary for him to 
tap that ten thousand pounds, of the 
existence of which he had taken such 
trouble to assure himself; and the occasion 
seemed a favourable one. The fact was, 
that Gracie had written to her offended 
father, not indeed an apology for her 
conduct, for she saw no need of that; but 
words at least of dutifulness and concilia- 
tion. She had also entreated him, in view 
of his new wife’s returning home and 
perhaps destroying such fond relics, to send 
her certain articles of small intrinsic value 
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belonged to her dead mother. 

“She shall have none of them,” had 
been the commissary’s sullen reply to this 
appeal; but Mrs. Ray No. Two being 
a kind-hearted creature in the main— 
warped though she was by circumstances— 
had suggested a reconsideration of the 
matter. 

“It will not hurt us to part with these 
things, Mr. Ray; and the poor girl has 
nothing, it seems, in the way of remem- 
brance of her mother.” 

“ She might have had them all, had she 
done her duty and remained at home. 
She flew in my face in leaving this roof, 
and, again, in engaging herself, as I under- 
stand she has done, to this penniless young 
scoundrel, Darall. She deserves nothing 
at my hands; but if you ask it, Rosanna, 
as a favour to yourself, I will grant her 
request.” 

For an instant the majestic Rosanna 
looked very unlike a lady who is asking a 
favour; but the frown on the brow and the 
curl of the lip smoothed themselves away, 
and she replied : 

“ Well, Mr. Ray, I do ask it.” 

He nodded, and she at once set to work 
to wrap up the articles Gracie had indi- 
cated in little parcels—silver-paper within 
and brown-paper without—in that neat- 
handed way which, though so common 
among women, is unattainable by almost 
all men who are not trained to the art. 
There could not surely be a better oppor- 
tunity, he thought, for breaking ground 
with her about that ten thousand pounds. 

“You were speaking of money matters 
this morning, my dear,” said he, plunging 
at once into his subject, ‘and I think it 
is high time we should understand one 
another with respect to ways and means. 
Our dinner to the colonel this evening 
must be our last piece of extravagance.” 

She looked up with a surprised air from 


immediately resumed her occupation with- 
out a word. 

“You seem to imagine,” he continued, 
“that we live too frugally, by contrast, I 
suppose, to my way of life before marriage. 
The fact is, that at that time you put me to 
very considerable expenses, and I certainly 
do not intend to persevere in giving enter- 
tainments which have now become un- 
necessary. I have neither the wish to do 
so, nor—what will have more weight with 
you, I suspect—the means, I do assure you.” 

There was a significant, an unaccustomed 
air about him as he spoke, that convinced 








but of inestimable worth to her, that had | 


a parcel she was tying with string, but | 


her that for once he was telling the simple 
truth. 

“Ts it possible, then, that you have not 
saved money ?” enquired she, gravely. 

“T never had any to save, madam,” he 
| answered, not, I am sorry to add, without 
a malicious grin. ‘“ However, with my 
pay, and the interest of your own fortune, 
which is not settled upon you, I believe, 
we shall, doubtless, get on well enough.” 

If he intended to imply a threat, it was 
lost upon her; it was not fear, but anger, 
that shook her voice as she replied : 

“Do you mean to say, then, Mr. Ray, 
that you have wilfully deceived me with 
respect to your pecuniary position P” 

*** Tn love and war——’ my dear madam, 
you know the proverb,” said the commis- 
| sary pleasantly. He could afford to he good- 
humoured, for he felt that he had the 
| whip-hand of this woman every way, and he 
| had no seruples about using thewhip. “If I 
}am not quite so well off as I represented 
| myself to be, the artifice should be ex- 
| cusable in your eyes, since it was made 
use of to secure you. It is unnecessary 
at this time of day to repeat how I adored 
you; but I was a practical man, and, in 
addition to your beauty and intelligence, 
I was not unaware that you possessed 
what—so long as you remained a single 
woman—would have been an indepen- 
dence ; but which, in the eye of the law, is 
now your husband’s.” 

“Oh, I see!” said she, with a strange 
smile; “you have been to Doctors’ Com- 
mons.” 

“ Well—yes, my dear; I confess that 
I did take that little precaution. I also 
gathered from your conversation that you 
had never speculated, and had been always 
prudent in your expenditure; so that your 
ten thousand pounds cannot have been 
spent. You will now oblige me, perhaps, 
by telling me where it is invested.” 

“In the air, in the moon, in the clouds,” 
replied she coldly, but with a certain tone 
of humiliation too, which did not escape 
him. ‘Ido not possess one penny of it.” 

The commissary smiled, or rather showed 
his teeth like a hyena. 

“T do not think you understand, madam, 
the man you have married,” said he, with 
an ominous snarl. “It will be better for 
you to make no mistake about the matter. 
When I say ‘I wish,’ to my wife, it means 
‘I will;’ and when I say ‘I will ’——” 

“Well, sir P ” for he had hesitated. 











| “Nay; I then use no more words about 


it, madam, for, if my wife has any sense, 
the thing is done. When an oyster does 
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not open to my knife—that is, in the 
smooth and quiet way that is so pleasant 
for both parties—I use any means; I 
have, understand, no sort of scruple in 
getting that oyster open. This ten thou- 
sand pounds of yours, or some of it, I 
mean to have, and the tighter you hold it 
the more unpleasant it will be for you. I 
would advise you not to push me to ex- 
tremities.” 

“‘ Miserable man !” said the other slowly, 
“‘T do not heed your threats at that,” and 
she snapped her fingers; “but I am 
almost sorry for you. You have over- 
reached yourself through greed, and will, 
no doubt, repent it bitterly. I, too, have 
done the like it seems, and I accept my 
punishment, for it is just; but you, who 
are a mere wild beast of prey, will howl 
and lash yourself to frenzy. Listen to me! 
I had a father once to whom the world 
was that oyster of which you speak, and 
he failed to open it. There was this 
difference indeed, that his regret on that 
account was for another’s sake, his 
daughter’s, rather than his own; and when 
he died in seeming affluence, but, in truth, 
almost a beggar, he sought to benefit me 
at the expense of others. By this will, it 
is true, he bequeathed me ten thousand 
pounds; but the money he left behind 
little more than sufficed to pay the legacy 
duty upon that amount. It was his hope 
that some rich greedy fool would seek to 
assure himself of his daughter’s wealth, as 
you have done, and share with me, not it, 
but his own fortune. It was a fraud of 
course, though to such as you it needs not 
an excuse, and I was fraudulent to—even 
tacitly—take advantage of it. Still, I 
never led you on by hint or . 

“Stop!” cried the other, almost in- 
articulate with fury, and with his large 
bony face sickled o’er with that hue of 
yellowish green which was so dangerous a 
symptom with him. “If you are telling 
lies—if you wish to keep your money for 
yourself, and are inventing this, beware, 
madam. If you value your life a 

“T do not, sir,” interrupted she, coldly. 
“T hold it, if that were possible, more 








‘ cheaply than your own. I have told you 


the plain truth, and if you doubt me, you 
can have corroboration of it.” 

“ Put that down!” he roared, pointing 
to the parcel she was tying up with hands 
that neither paused nor trembled. 

“Why?” 

“Never dare to ask me ‘why’ again, 
you white-skinned thief! Enough that I 
say ‘do it.’ Do you hear?” 





He sprang at her like a tiger—one of 
that old and mangey sort that is called 
“man-eater ’—and then sprang back again 
with even greater agility. 

She had stood her ground; but, with 
@ quick movement of her hand, had 
plucked from her bosom a small drawing- 
room pistol, and presented it point-blank 
at his hungry face. 

“Tf you had touched me,” she said, 
“vou would have been a dead man—or 
dog—by this time. If you ever dare to 
touch me—in anger or on -pretence of 
fondness, no matter which—your life shall 
pay for it! You cur, and coward!” 

Here she did the commissary wrong. 
He was not a coward in the mere physical 
sense, but he set a fancy value upon 
what was intrinsically worthless, namely, 
his own existence, which would unques- 
tionably have come to an end, had he not 
made such good use of his legs. Not Beppo, 
upon his return from foreign parts and 
alien food, could have looked half so yellow. 

At that moment the knock of their 
expected guest, the colonel, was heard at 
the front-door. The duties of hospitality 
were never, perhaps, demanded from a 
newly-married pair under more embarrass- 
ing circumstances; but it was necessary, 
nevertheless, that they should be paid. 
Back went Rosanna’s pistol—quite a toy to 
look at, but more dangerous even than our 
present steam-engines for the nursery—into 
her. bosom, as quickly as it had emerged ; 
while the commissary, in his extreme 
confusion, took up one of the show-books 
from the mother-of-pearl table. It was a 
foolish act; for never within mortal 
memory had he been seen occupied with 
literature before, and it would have excited 
the suspicions of a far less acute observer 
than the colonel. 

“Poems, by the living jingo!” was in 
fact the observation that this abnormal 
incident drew from the visitor’s lips, as he 
entered the room. “ Mrs. Ray, I con- 
gratulate you, indeed. I never thought 
that even your gracious teaching would 
have made a student of poetry out of the 
commissary.” 

If he had said “a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear,” the subject of this observation 
could not have looked less gratified. 

“T was just looking into the book,” he 
stammered, “to settle the question of a 
disputed passage with Mrs. Ray.” 

“Then there ought to have been no 
dispute about it, sir,” answered the colonel, 
gallantly ; “you should have given in to 
your wife at once, independently of her 
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being right about it, which I will wager | 
that she was.” 


less, of what her husband might have in 


| his bosom; and the commissary thinking 


At this the commissary grunted by no | of what his wife had certainly got in hers, 
means in approval, while his bride smiled | namely, the pocket-pistol—this outlook 


in a grave and Juno-like manner. 

“There has been a row,’ reflected the 
colonel, “‘and not, I guess, about a mere 
quotation. She has hit out from the 
shoulder, as I knew she would, and) 
damaged him pretty considerably. He 
looks all sorts of colours.—May I ask what | 
is in these neat little parcels, Mrs. Ray ? | 
If it’s bride-cake, I’ll take my share of it | 
home in my pocket.”’ 

“No, no; we had no rubbish of that 
kind,” put in the commissary, with irri- 
tation. ‘“‘ Besides, it’s out of fashion, like | 
sending cards and all that.” 

“So you have become a creature of 
fashion as well as a child of song,” | 
answered the colonel, “have you? Then 
all is transformation indeed, and this is 
the fairy who has done it.” 

The fairy—who must have weighed | 
fourteen stone—laughed a silvery laugh, | 
as she finished her last parcel. 

“These are all for Gracie,” said she; 
“little relics of her old home-life, which 
Mr. Ray is sending her. She is going to 
be married next month, you know.” 

“Well done, sir,” exclaimed the colonel, 
slapping the commissary’s unyielding | 
shoulders, ‘‘I am very glad to hear you | 
have come round and forgiven your girl. 
She has chosen a right good fellow, in my 
opinion; and I only wish my poor Ella had | 
made as wise a choice.” | 

“Yes; that’s a precious bad business, 
I’m afraid,” observed the commissary, 
maliciously. “ They say Landon will never | 
go back to her.” 

“Well, that isn’t the worst thing that 
can happen to some wives,” growled the | 
colonel; ‘‘sometimes the husband comes 
back when she don’t want him, or, worse | 
still, doesn’t go away at all.” 

The fair Rosanna laughed again, even 
more pleasantly than before. 

‘“‘How absurd you are, colonel!” she 
said; but it was evidently pleasant to her 
to see her husband discomfited. 

They were dining by daylight—* quite 
en famille,” as the hostess said, or “* with- 
out their war-paint,” as her guest described | 
the not having to dress for dinner—and 
as they sat at table they could see into the 
barrack-square. As the conversation lan- 


guished greatly—Rosanna thinking, doubt- | 


| thank Heaven.” 


“STRANGE WATERS’ 


| was advantageous, as it offered topics 


for conversation. Presently the colonel’s 
servant was seen coming towards the house. 

“There is news for you, I think,” 
observed the hostess. ‘ Whatever it is, I 
hope it will not rob us of your company.” 

“T hope not, indeed,” observed her 
husband; and they were both speaking 
the truth, no doubt. 

“No, madam; not even the kitchen- 


'chimney being on fire would affect me,” 


said the colonei, who prided himself on 
his bachelorhood, chiefly because it kept 


| him out of harm’s way and beyond the reach 


of Fate’s malice. “I'll wager my fellow 
has brought my snuffbox, not knowing 
that I put the tortoiseshell one into my 
pocket instead of the other.” 

*‘ He has a letter in his hand,” said the 
keen-eyed Isabel. 

“Nobody ever writes to me, madam, 
He rose, however, and 
threw up the window with a “ Hi! what 
is it, sirrah P—’Gad, it’s from Ella!” 

Its envelope was marked “ Immediate,” 


'and no sooner had he glanced at its con- 
| tents than he uttered a furious execration. 


“ What's the matter?” enquired the 
commissary. 

“Matter! everything’s the matter! ’'ll 
have his blood !” 

He was out of the room and out of the 
house in half a minute, and then across 
the barrack-square—aspectacle that neither 
friend nor enemy had ever before beheld— 
Colonel Gerard Juxon was seen to run ! 








PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS, 


On the conclusion of ‘‘ What He Cost Her,’’ early in 
June, will be commenced 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BY 
R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Author of ‘‘ Olympia,”’ ‘‘ Pearl and Emerald,” 
&e. &e. &e. 
ENTITLED 


Arrangements have also been made for the 
commencement, in October, of 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BY 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ner rnnrm. weer was 


THE 


SCOTTISH 


WIDOWS FUND 
SOCIETY 


is conducted solely in the interest 
of its own Members who, by mode- 


rate payments, secure Benefits to 


themselves in advanced life, and 

to their Representatives at Death, 

whenever that event may happen. 
LIBERAL SURRENDER VALUES, 


Paip-up Po.icigEs, &c. 


The Whole Profits of the Business 
divided among the Members. 











THE 


Scottish Widows’ Fund Soctety. 


~~ + ee— 


HIS Socrety long since attained, and now holds, a foremost 

place among the Life Assurance Institutions of Great Britain. 
That it possesses the confidence of the Provident Classes of the 
Community is shown by the magnitude of its business. 


The amount of New Assurances effected during the last five years averaged 


ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER PER ANNUM, 


and the Total Amount presently Assured by the Socrety’s Policies on 
the lives of over Twenty-two Thousand Members, including Vested 
Bonus Additions, now exceeds the enormous sum of 


£20,000,000. 


Every element which could contribute to financial strength has been carefully 
preserved in the building up of this vast business. The most scrupulous care 
has been exercised in the selection of Lives ; and in the choice of Investments 
only those of the highest class have been entertained, The result is now 
seen in the fact, that while 


NINE AND A HALF MILLIONS STERLING 


have been paid in Claims occasioned by death and survivance of Members, and 


FOUR MILLIONS STERLING 


have been divided in profit, the Socrety has accumulated @ /arger Life 
Assurance Fund than any other British Office, and which now exceeds 


SIX MILLIONS STERLING. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
London, 28 CorNHILL.—West End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 


Dublin, 9 Lower SACKVILLE STREET. Leeds, 21 ParK Row. 

Glasgow, 114 West GEORGE STREET. Bristol, 22 CoLLEGE GREEN. 
Manchester, ALBERT SQUARE. Belfast, 2 HIGH STREET. 
Liverpool, 48 CastLE STREET, Newcastle, GRAINGER STREET, W. 
Birmingham, 29 BENNETT’s HILL. Dundee, 9 PANMURE STREET. 


Worwich, 48 St. GrLes’ CuurRcH PLAIN. 
Agencies in ali the important towns of the three Kingdoms. 


HEAD OFFICE, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 


Sr. An Souars, EpInsuRGH . 
° a ae , AY H. TURNBULL, Secretary. 
arch 1877. 


Copies of the last Annual Report with Accounts, Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposals, 
may be obtained on application at any of the Society's Offices or Agencies. 




























































































THE ; 
FOUNDED 1806. 
nost 
tain. BRANCH OFFICES: HEAD OFFICE: 
the —_ 
Guy ve 

— 14, Cornhill, E.C. 
‘ EDINBURGH, 
° 75, George Street. 
Soeses DUBLIN, 
ested 113, Grafton Street. 

LIVERPOOL, 

i] 3, Whitechapel, Lord St. 
fully MANCHESTER, 
; 68, Fountain Street. 
care 
rents BIRMINGHAM, 
now 20, Colmore Row. : 

LEEDS, 
9, East Parade. 

oni BRISTOL, 
, 38, College Green. 

EXETER, 
Life | Queen Street. 
ods CANTERBURY, 

32, St. George’s Street. LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS .......c.cccccccceeee £1,996,622 
Ree £252,614. 

7 CLAIMS PAID ......ccccccccccscssceeeeeseeees £5,726,839. 
BONUSES DECLARED ........e.c..0:. £2,042, 155. 

rer. FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE BACK. 

y. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


Was founded in the year 1806, and has during 70 years pursued an 
uninterrupted career of prosperity. At the present time it has Invested 
Funds, £1,996,622, and an Annual Income of £252,614. 





PROFITS. 
The next Division will take place in May, 1878. Policies effected 
before the 1st January, 1878, will be entitled to share in this Division. 
In the PROVIDENT, a Bonus immediately it is declared becomes 
absolute property. Bonuses to the amount of £2,042,155 have already 
been declared. 


EXAMPLES OF BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN 
EXISTENCE. 





No. of Date of Sum ial increased by Percentage of Bonus 
Policy. Policy. Assured. jonuses to to Sum Assured. 


4 4 s 4. 
3,924 1821 5,000 12,000 7 O 140 per cent. 
) 


6,616 1828 4,000 8,855 17 121 i. 
3,217 1819 500 1,071 0 4 114» 
EXAMPLES OF POLICIES UPON WHICH NO PREMIUMS 
ARE PAYABLE, 


The yearly payments having been extinguished by the application of part 
of the Bonus to that purpose :— 





























No. of Date of Sum Premium 
Policy. Policy. Assured, Payable. Sum now Payable. 


4S " £ a «4 
8,595 1834 3,000 Nil. 4346 0 Oo 


6,004 1826 1,000 ” 1,443 8 9 
9195 1836 500 ” 661 0 oO 


NOTE.—The foregoing Policies will continue to be increased annually till death. 





























Surrender Values.—Surrender Values are granted upon Policies any 
time after the payment of one year’s premium. 





Loans. on Policies.—Loans are advanced by the Office, upon the 
deposit of a ProvipENT Poticy, when the Surrender Value amounts to £10. 





Foreign Residence.—Persons insured by this Office may reside in 
any part of the World, distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, and in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, without License or extra Premium. 





Full Information given on application to THe SECRETARY, 50, REGENT 
STREET, LoNDON, W. 









































IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


As a means of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away the 
groundwork of Malarious Diseases and all Liver Complaints, 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


Is particularly valuable. No Traveller should leave home without a 
supply; for by its use the most dangerous forms of Fever, Gouty, 
Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, very frequently causing 
Apoplexy, Heart Disease, and sudden death, &c., are prevented and 
cured, It is, in truth, a FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the 
simplest yet most potent form. 

The FRUIT SALT acts as simply yet just as powerfully on the 
animal system, as sunshine does on the vegetable world; it has a 
natural action on the organs of digestion, absorption, circulation, 
respiration, secretion, and excretion, and removes all impurities, 

thus preserving and restoring health. 

Also as a Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, use 


’ 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 

(PREPARED FROM SOUND RIPE FRUIT.) 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental Depression, 
Want of Appetite, Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, 
Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of Errors of Eating 
and Drinking. 

A Gentleman states:—In cases of bilious headaches, followed by 
severe attacks of fever, ENO’S FRUIT SALT has acted like a charm 
when all other treatments have failed. The day is not far distant 
when the neglect of its use in all fevers and diseases resulting from 
poisoned blood will be considered as criminal. See ‘* Stomach and 
its Trials,” 10th Edition, post free for 14 stamps. 

Messrs. Grnson & Son, Chemists, of Hexham, writing for a 
further supply of the Fruit Salt, say:—‘‘Since we introduced your 
FRUIT SALT in Hexham, a few months ago, we have sold above a 
Thousand Bottles, and it gives general satisfaction, as customers 
who get it almost always recommend it to their friends. We have 
had numerous instances of its efficacy in the cure of bilious head- 
aches and stomach complaints. It has had a greater sale than any 
other proprietary medicine that we know of.” 

If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally 
known, no family would be without it. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 





, 

ON a: N : ‘ : 

\ » . = of oe Prepared only by 

My) \ ae : ; J. C. ENO, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Mh r ene ‘ : : May be had through any Chemist, as all Wholesale Houses keep it 
Sy ; ee, ge . in stock. 

Vet A See, A { Agent for Paris—Pharmacie De Béral, 14, Rue de la Paix. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


‘A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies, 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few cf the daily increasing number cf testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulwermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 








PAINLESS ARTIFICIAL 
DENTISTRY. = Z TEETH. . 
ai CAN S > . 
Mr. G. H. JONES, gx sc. =P «Surgeon Dentist, 
57, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, Veaey Sea / VORA”) Due LONDON, 


Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S ‘WW\ * Pp ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


adapting 


for painlessly ta 
Artificial Teeth by Se” «= Atmospheric Pressure. 


Pamphlet gratis and pest free, which explains his improved system of adapting Teeth 


WITHOUT PAIN. 



































DR. ROOKES — 


ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT 
A Handy Guide to Domestic 


IS IT? 


Medicine. Every Household 


should possess a Copy. 


D*: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of | 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the 
intelligent principle. 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- 
pression of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- 
ducing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— 
Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, 


D*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Maulibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” 





Jackson, and other public characters. 


DF ROOKE’s ANTI - LANCET, 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
should read Dr. Rooxe’s Anti-Lancet or Hanpy GuIDE To 
Domestic Mepicing, which can be had gratis from any 
Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Searborough. Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Knowles, observed: “ Jt will be an incalculable boon to cv 
person who can read and think.” 


D® ROOKE’s ANTI - LANCET. 


A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: ‘“‘Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None. but a master-mind 
among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
tion. It is the most perfect delineatiom Iyever read of the 
human frame, and the links between the mndteyial fabric and 
the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 


DR: ROOKE’s ANTI - LANCET, 


or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, -can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
Scarborough, England 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
containing 172 pages. 





CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH 


HUIXTR. 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


PULMONARY PISEASES, 


Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 


“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 
**of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
“wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. 
ASTHMA 


’ CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, 


COUGHS, 


Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
INFLUENZA, 
QUINSY, 


CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and lls, each, b 
5 . +» 48, be , by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 
'*” Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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